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DAVID HUME AND 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


By 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


a pineapple without having actually tasted it.” The 

ordinary man would probably agree with Hume’s 
statement without more ado. Owing to the rather unfamiliar 
terminology he might find some difficulty at first in understanding 
the statement that “‘to give a child an idea of scarlet or orange, or 
of sweet or bitter, I present the objects, or, in other words, convey 
to him these impressions; but proceed not so absurdly as to 
endeavour to produce the impressions by exciting the ideas.” 
But if one were to ask him how children come to know what 
oranges and apples are, he would doubtless reply that they come 
to know what they are by seeing them, handling them and tasting 
them or perhaps by being shown pictures of them. He would have 
no doubt that children acquire their knowledge of things like 
oranges and apples by some form of experience. And if one were 
to suggest to him that a congenitally and permanently blind person 
could obtain an idea of the colour blue, he might well ask 
“How?” thus making clear his conviction that we come to 
know colours, primary colours at least, by seeing them. 

In his doctrine of the origin of our ideas Hume thus gave 
expression to a certain spontaneous and commonsense empiricism 
which we all share, unless perhaps we happen to have adopted 
some very queer and paradoxical philosophic position. Normally 
we should all feel, I think, that Hume’s position was funda- 
mentally sensible and true. But Hume expressed his meaning in a 
form to which exception can be taken. According to him, every 
simple idea (and by “‘idea” he tended to mean “‘image’’) is 
derived from a corresponding simple impression. If one does not 
probe too deeply into this statement, one may think that it is 
obviously and certainly true. But, apart from objections which 
can be brought against Hume’s use of the word “‘idea,” the state- 
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ment is a psychological observation the truth of which it would 
be rather hard to prove. As Mr. MacNabb remarks in his ex- 
cellent, clear and economical account of Hume’s philosophy,' 
“The propositions that no child ever has an orange image before 
it has seen an orange object, that congenitally blind persons have 
no images of colour, and that no one has ever formed an image 
of the taste of a pineapple without actually having tasted one, are 
psychological propositions for which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to provide adequate empirical proof.” True, Hume 
might say: “‘If you do not believe my statement, please tell me 
in what other way ‘ideas’ are formed or can be formed.” And it 
is true that the argument against innate ideas ultimately boils 
down, as Locke saw, to a use of the principle of economy. If we 
can explain the origin of our ideas of the world in terms of 
experiences, it is unnecessary to postulate innate ideas. 

Mr. MacNabb supplies a needed correction to Hume’s state- 
ment of his position. It might, for example, be possible for a child 
to have blue images without having seen blue things, but the 
child would not know what the word “‘blue’’ means until it had 
been shown a blue thing and taught to call it “blue.” Similarly, 
“even if I should by chance have imagined or dreamed of the 
taste of a pineapple, until I have eaten a pineapple 1 cannot know 
that that dreamed or imagined taste was the taste of a pineapple.” 
For Hume’s statement, then, one can substitute the followin 
proposition: ‘““To know the meaning of a word or other symbol, 
our attention must be drawn to some experience, or ‘given,’ for 
which it is by custom or convention used to stand.” 

This principle needs some qualification, however. Hume made 
a distinction between simple and complex impressions and ideas; 
and he pointed out that one can have a complex idea without 
having had a corresponding complex impression. To use his own 
example, one can have a complex idea (that is, image) of the New 
Jerusalem without ever having seen the New Jerusalem. But I 
could not imagine to myself the New Jerusalem as described in 
the Apocalypse without previously having ideas of gold, sapphire 
and so on. In the end one must come, in Hume’s language, to 
impressions, that is, to experience. Leaving aside Hume’s language, 
one can say that we can learn the meaning of many words without 


* David Hume: His Theory of Knowledge and Morality, by D. G. C. MacNabb, 
M.A. (Hutchinson’s University Library 7s 6d). 
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having had direct experience of the things which they are used to 
denote. (For the sake of clarity it may be as well to remark that 
I am speaking of words which, in popular language, stand for real 
or imagined things, and not of pure symbols, like mathematical 
symbols.) For example, suppose that I have never seen a sky- 
scraper, even in a photograph. It can still be explained to me what 
a skyscraper is if I know the meaning of words like ‘‘building,” 
“storey,” ‘‘tall,”’ etc. But though I may learn the meaning of 
the word “‘skyscraper”’ by being given a definition or description 
of it, I must be able to understand the words occurring in the 
definition or description. And in the long run I shall arrive at 
words or symbols the meaning of which I must have learned 
“ostensively,”’ that is, by having my attention drawn to instances 
of what they stand for. For Hume’s distinction between complex 
and simple ideas Mr. MacNabb therefore substitutes the dis- 
tinction between definable and indefinable terms. “Instead of 
saying that every simple idea is derived from a corresponding 
impression, he [Hume] should have said that every indefinable 
term can be explained ‘ostensively,’ by indicating the sort of 
experiences to which it refers.”’ 

It may be difficult to prove that the meaning of indefinable 
terms can only be learned “‘ostensively’’: in fact it is hard to see 
how it could be positively proved. And in this respect we are in 
the same position as Hume himself. But one can challenge the 
disbeliever to tell one how the meaning of indefinable terms can 
be learned in any other way; and until he does this and gives one 
reason for thinking it is a way actually in use there is no need to 
be bothered about the difficulty of demonstrating that the meaning 
of indefinable terms must be learned ostensively. And one may 
note, as Mr. MacNabb remarks, that the mystic does not provide 
an exception which disproves the general thesis. Let us suppose 
that a mystic has had an experience which no one else has enjoyed. 
He could invent a word or symbol to refer to this experience, 
and he would know the meaning of the word, though no one 
else would understand it. But he would not know the meaning of 
the word or symbol unless he had had the experience. If he 
invents a private symbolism of his own, he must fix the meanings 
of the symbols in the light of his experiences. Otherwise the 
symbols will be without meaning even for him. 


One can illustrate what has been said by the following quota- 
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tions. “If one should say to a man that on a certain island there 
is an animal which he has never seen, and give him no idea of the 
appearance of that animal, that he may compare it with others 
which he has seen, he will have no more knowledge or imagina- 
tion of it than he had before, however much is being said to 
him about it.” For example, suppose that I tell a man that there 
are kangaroos in Australia. If he has never seen a kangaroo or a 
photograph or picture of one, and if he has not learned from me 
or some other source what a kangaroo is like in terms of its like- 
ness and unlikeness to what he has seen, he will have no idea what 
I am talking about. That is to say, he will not know the meaning 
of the word “‘kangaroo,”’ unless he has learned the meaning either 
ostensively or by definition or description. Similarly, “if they 
should describe to a man who was born blind and has never seen 
any colour what is meant by a white colour or by a yellow, he 
would understand it but indifferently, however much they might 
describe it to him. For, as he has never seen such colours or any 
thing like them by which he may judge them, only their names 
would remain with him; for these he would be able to compre- 
hend through his hearing, but not their forms or figures, since he 
has never seen them.” 

These quotations do not come from David Hume, but from 
St. John of the Cross, the greatest mystical writer of the Church. 
They are both to be found in The Ascent of Mount Carmel (Bk. 2, 
ch. 3, section 2). And in the same section the saint gives a psycho- 
logical reason. ‘‘A man can know nothing by himself save after 
a natural manner, and this is only what he attains by means of 
the senses.”” In an earlier passage of the same work (Bk. 1, ch. 3, 
section 3) he states that “‘as the philosophers say, the soul, as soon 
as God infuses it into the body, is like a smooth, blank board 
upon which nothing is painted; and, save for that which it 
experiences through the senses, nothing is communicated to it 
in the course of nature from any other source. And thus, for as 
long as it is in the body, it is like one who is in a dark prison and 
who knows nothing save what he is able to see through the 
windows of the said prison. And, if he saw nothing through 
them, he would see nothing in any other way. And thus the soul, 
save for that which is communicated to it through the senses, 
which are the windows of its prison, could acquire nothing in 
the course of nature in any other way.” 
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It is interesting to compare this last quotation with two pas- 
sages from Locke’s Essay. “‘Let us then suppose the mind to be, 
as we say, white paper, void of all characters, without any ideas; 
how comes it to be furnished? Whence comes it by that vast 
store which the busy and boundless fancy of man has painted on 
it, with an almost endless variety? Whence has it all the materials 
of reason and knowledge? To this I answer, in one word, from 
experience; in all that our knowledge is founded, and from that 
it ultimately derives itself.’ Again, “external and internal sensa- 
tion are the only passages that I can find of knowledge to the 
understanding. These alone, as far as I can discover, are the 
windows by which light is let into this dark room: for methinks 
the understanding is not much unlike a closet wholly shut from 
light, with only some little opening left, to let in external visible 
resemblances, or ideas of things without: would the pictures 
coming into such a dark room but stay there, and lie so orderly 
as to be found upon occasion, it would very much resemble the 
understanding of a man, in reference to all objects of sight, and the 
ideas of them.” 

Needless to say, I have no intention of suggesting that either 
Locke or Hume was in any way indebted to St. John of the 
Cross. But it is just as well to realize that the empiricist principle, 
that for the formation of our ideas we are dependent on “‘experi- 
ence’ (or, in other language, that we come to know the meaning 
of indefinable terms only ostensively), was not an invention of 
the classical British empiricists. Anyone who has studied medieval 
philosophy is aware that this principle was a feature of the 
Aristotelian current of thought in the Middle Ages; and he will 
not be surprised to find it stated in the writings of St. John of the 
Cross. For the saint, unlike St. Teresa, had studied Scholastic 
‘ang oA (In the opinion of Padre Criségono, St. John had 

en especially influenced by his study of the fourteenth-century 
English Carmelite John Bacon or Baconthorp.) And one recalls 
that Locke himself had imbibed a certain amount of Aristo- 
telianism at Oxford. Its influence upon him is obvious, however 
much Locke may have thought of himself as a rebel. One can 
say, then, that medieval empiricism exercised an influence both 
upon St. John of the Cross and Hume, though in different 
degrees and ways, directly and clearly on the saint, indirectly 
and not at all so clearly on Hume. By saying this I do not mean 
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to suggest any close parallel between St. John of the Cross and 
David Hume. Apart from the obvious fact that the latter was a 
philosopher (and historian) while the former was a mystical 
theologian, their beliefs on matters like the nature of the soul 
and the activity of the mind were very different; and, though St. 
John of the Cross philosophized only incidentally and was not a 
metaphysician in the philosophical sense, one is doubtless entitled 
to add that their attitudes to the possibility and nature of meta- 
physics were very different. Still, in view of the fact that some 
people seem to look on the “‘rationalist’’ Spinoza as the — 
metaphysician, it is worth while drawing attention to the long 
history of the empiricist principle and to the fact that it is to 
be found in the writings of medieval metaphysicians, from whom 
St. John of the Cross derived it. (For the matter of that it is also 
worth while remembering that the conclusions which Hume 
reached when applying his principles in his critique of the ideas 
of substance and causality had been anticipated, in very large 
measure at least, by fourteenth-century thinkers like Nicholas of 
Autrecourt. The hero of modern empiricism was not quite the 
pioneer that he is sometimes thought to have been.) 

But I am not really concerned in this article with tracing 
origins, influences and historical analogies, a tedious business, 
though it has its uses. Nor am I concerned with the implications 
of the empiricist principle in regard to metaphysics. I am con- 
cerned rather with some features of the use made of the principle 
by St. John of the Cross in his writings. For it would be a great 
mistake to think that he mentioned the principle merely as a 
philosophical commonplace which he happened to have learned 
during his studies, but which he did not really look upon as 
relevant to the subjects on which he ‘was writing. He alludes to it 


too often, and states it too emphatically for one to be able to ‘ 


think that it was for him merely a true but irrelevant philosophical 
commonplace. He was not a professional philosopher, but he 
could not be a mystical theologian without being in some degree 
a psychologist; and the empiricist principle, which makes a state- 
ment about human psychology, was for him of fundamental im- 
portance. And I want to illustrate this fact. But in order to avoid 
any possible misunderstanding of what follows I repeat that I am 
not concerned with metaphysics, that is, with the possibility of 
a philosophical knowledge of God, with the epistemological 
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justification of natural theology and with the precise nature of 
the analogical use of terms in metaphysics. These are certainly 
problems of great importance; but St. John of the Cross was 
not treating of the natural knowledge of God which can be 
obtained by metaphysical reflection but with the experimental 
knowledge of God which is attained in supernatural mysticism. 
Problems about natural theology certainly arise in connection 
with the empiricist principle, and in this sense they are undeniably 
relevant; but they are not relevant in the immediate context. I 
shall, therefore, omit consideration of them. 

God is not and cannot be an object of sense-perception. It 
follows, therefore, that the soul which is drawn towards the 
experimental knowledge of God must leave behind it the data 
of sense-perception. It cannot find God among the images or 
“‘phantasms”’ which result from sense-perception. These images 
cannot represent God, nor can they resemble Him. Mystical 
knowledge of God is based on faith, and faith “‘tells us of things 
which we have never seen or understood, either in themselves 
or in any thing which resembles them, since they resemble 
nothing at all” (Ascent, Bk. 2, ch. 3, section 3). There can be no 
image of God: images are images of creatures. But creatures are 
incommensurable with God. The images of creatures cannot, 
therefore, serve as proximate means of union with God. “‘It is 
a very easy thing to judge of the Being and greatness of God less 
worthily and nobly than befits His incomprehensible nature; for, 
although our reason and judgment may form no explicit con- 
ception that God is like any one of these things, yet the very 
consideration of these apprehensions, if in fact the soul considers 
them, makes and causes it not to esteem God, or not to feel con- 
cerning Him, as highly as faith teaches, since faith teaches us that 
He is incomparable, incomprehensible and so forth’ (Ascent, Bk. 3, 
ch. 12, section 1). For St. John of the Cross a term like “‘incom- 
parable,” as applied to God, is not a mere rhetorical ornament; it 
means exactly what it says, namely that God cannot be compared 
with any creature or measured by any creature. God is not a 
thing among other things, so that He can be compared with them. 

But it is not merely a question of images. Our conceptual 
knowledge of God is also inadequate. St. John of the Cross does 


t This must be understood properly. A statement like “God is infinite” is 
true, and its contradictory is false. But our knowledge of the divine infinity (i.e. 
of the statement’s objective meaning) is inadequate. 
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not say that it is false; nor would he have dreamed of saying this. 
But he accepted a psychological doctrine according to which our 
concepts are formed by abstraction and in dependence on the 
imagination. The term “‘simple,”’ for example, is rightly predi- 
cated of God; but our understanding of the term is necessarily 
inadequate to the reality. It is grammatically a positive term; but 
we have no experience of the reality, and if we analyse the 
content of the term, in the sense of its meaning as understood by 
us, we shall find that it means for us ‘‘not-composite.”” Even when 
we predicate of God a term like ‘“‘good”’ or “goodness,” we can 
have no adequate comprehension of its objective meaning in the 
context. We necessarily use the term analogically, and this 
necessarily means that our understanding of it is coloured, as it 
were, by our experience of creaturely goodness. St. John of the 
Cross, therefore, does not hesitate to say that “‘if it be true, as it 
is, that the soul must proceed in its growing knowledge of God 
by learning that which He is not rather than that which He is, in 
order to come to Him, it must proceed by renouncing and re- 
fusing to accept every thing in its apprehensions which can be 
renounced, whether this be natural or supernatural, to the very 
uttermost” (Ascent, Bk. 3, ch. 2, section 3). The soul’s union with 
God cannot happen “‘save by total separation from all forms which 
are not God; for God comes beneath no definite form or kind 
of knowledge whatsoever” (Ibid., section 4). “‘God is of another 
being than His creatures in that He is at an infinite distance from 
them all’ (Ascent, Bk. 3, ch. 12, section 2). He falls within no 
genus and no species; “‘and the soul] in this life is not capable of 
receiving in a clear and distinct manner aught save that which 
falls into a genus and a species” (Ibid., section 1). Spinoza declared 
that he had as clear and distinct an idea of the divine essence as he 
had of the essence of a triangle. But St. John.of the Cross was cer- 
tainly not of this opinion. And, indeed, Spinoza’s contention could 
not have even a semblance of plausibility, had he not identified 
God with Nature. 

If, however, the soul on its way to union to God must leave 
behind, as it were, the images and ideas derived from sense- 
perception, an obvious conclusion follows, once given the 
empiricist principle concerning the origin of our natural know- 
ledge. ““If the soul rejects and denies that which it can receive 
through the senses, we can quite well say that it remains, as it 
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were, dark and empty; since, as appears from what has been 
said, no light can enter it in the course of nature by any other 
means of illumination than those aforementioned” (Ascent, Bk. 1, 
ch. 3, section 4). The soul thus enters into the darkness or night 
of faith, into that which the author of the medieval treatise called 
The Cloud of Unknowing. 

It is easy to imagine the comments which might be made by 
someone who has no belief in God. If, he might say, one abandons 
the knowledge which one has acquired in the normal and natural 
manner and tries to pass ‘“beyond,”’ it is only to be expected that 
one should enter into a “‘night’”’; but this “‘night” is simply a 
vacuity. Knowledge must be knowledge of something, and if all 
definite objects are renounced, nothing is left. Or, to put the 
matter more academically, if one tries to pass beyond beings to 
Being, one enters a kind of vacuum; for if one asks what Being is 
one is told that it is “no thing,” and to say of anything that it is 
“no thing”’ is to say that it is nothing. It is no matter of surprise 
that some German metaphysicians imply that Being (das Sein) is 
equivalent to Nothing (das Nichts); for if one passes beyond 
beings (die Seienden), one encounters no thing, that is to say, 
Nothing. And a similar observation can be made about religious 
mysticism. | 

The Night-aspect of the situation is, however, only one aspect. 
It is the > teaching of St. John of the Cross that the soul is 
not entitled to pass beyond or leave behind the ordinary ways of 
prayer and meditation unless certain signs are present. It is true 
that unless a person has studied mystical theology, he will not 
possess an explicit and conscious knowledge of the nature of 
these signs. But the saint’s main point, I think, is that no one is 
entitled to make, as it were, experiments in mysticism, out of 
curiosity or desire to be out of the ordinary. A quiet attraction for 
the contemplation of the incomprehensible and unimaginable 
God must first be experienced. For this attraction, when genuine 
and not artificially produced, is a sign that God is Himself leading 
the soul. But as the work of God and His infusion of a super- 
natural knowledge of Himself is at first “‘imperceptible,”’ the soul 
necessarily feels that it has entered into a ‘“‘Night.”” The “will” 
is, indeed, attracted by God; but even this attraction may at times 
be practically imperceptible. This is, of course, one of the chief 
reasons why the saint envisages the soul becoming easily dis- 
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couraged and thinking that it is deluded and why he emphasizes 


the need of competent advice. However, my main point is that 
in genuine cases of mysticism the mystical knowledge of God is 
infused concomitantly with the entering into and passing through 
the Night. “‘As the soul, for its own part, enters into this renun- 
ciation and self-emptying of forms, so God begins to give it the 
possession of union; and this God works passively in the soul. . . . 
And thus, when it shall please God, and according to the manner 
of the soul’s preparation, He will grant it the habit of perfect and 
divine union’ (Ascent, Bk. 3, ch. 2, section 13). 

The mystical knowledge of God is not imparted in the form 
of “information” about God: it is a knowing-God rather than a 
knowledge about God. Nor, of course, does it consist in visions 
or anything of that sort. Anyone who is inclined to think that 
mysticism consists in visions, voices and so forth cannot do better 
than read what St. John of the Cross has to say on these topics. 
This means that the mystical knowledge of God, “‘which, as St. 
Thomas says, is communicated and infused into the soul through 
love” (Dark Night, Bk. 2, ch. 17, section 2), cannot be imparted 
to anyone else in the form of propositions. Analogies of some 
sort may be used to suggest what it is like; but it cannot, properly 
—_- be stated. It is ineffable. This wisdom is “‘so secret 

at the soul cannot speak of it and give it a name whereby it 
may be called; for, apart from the fact that the soul has no desire 
to speak of it, it can find no suitable way or manner or similitude 
by which it may be able to describe such lofty understanding” 
(Ibid., section 3). “It is like one who sees something never seen 
before, whereof he has not even seen the like. Although he might 
understand its nature and have experience of it, he would be 
unable to give it a name, or say what it is, however much he tried 
to do so, and this in spite of its being a thing which he had per- 
ceived by the senses. How much less, then, could he pov a a 
thing that has not entered through the senses!”’ (Ibid.). The 
mystical knowledge of God is, says the saint, “‘an infused and 
loving knowledge of God, which enlightens the soul and at the 
same time enkindles it with love, until it is raised up step by step, 
even unto God its Creator. For it is love alone which unites and 
joins the soul with God. . .. We shall therefore distinguish them 
~ steps) by their effects, as do St. Bernard and St. Thomas, 
or to know them in themselves is not possible after a natural 
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manner” (Dark Night, Bk. 2, ch. 18, section $). In other words, 
what the mystical knowledge of God really means can be known 
only by — and it cannot be described in the common 
and public language which enables us to refer to things which 
can in principle be apprehended by all in the natural course of 
events or which can a described or defined in terms of such 
things. 

adage one may return to David Hume by touching on a 
somewhat different theme. Mr. MacNabb is not satisfied with 
Hume’s analysis of the mind as constituted by “‘successive per- 
ceptions only.” “I suggest that there is much plausibility in 
Berkeley’s view, that we have an experience which we call the 
self or soul, an experience different in kind from our other 
experiences, more internal than the most personal emotion we 
feel, and not able or needing to be represented in thought by an 
image, since in all thinking it is actually present.’’ On the other 
hand, he wishes to avoid the introduction of metaphysical 
entities; and the conclusion to which he feels himself driven is that 
“the self is not an entity distinct from its perceptions, but consists 
of perceptions suitably related.’ He suggests, therefore, that the 
self is ‘‘a very peculiar form of relational unity of perceptions.” 
Yet he is not fully satisfied with this solution. ‘‘Nevertheless, on 
reconsidering all that I have said, I feel perplexed and dissatisfied, 
as Hume did when he wrote the Appendix. If the self is only a 
relational unity of perceptions, connected by co-presentation and 
other empirical relations, that inner awareness of our own being, 
of which Berkeley speaks, remains unaccounted for; and anywa 
the relation of co-presentation remains somewhat mysterious.’ 
We are not, indeed, always self-conscious; and it is not the series 
of perceptions as a whole which is required to be aware of itself. 
“Tt is some of the members of the series that must be aware of 
themselves as members of the series.” Yet this is difficult to under- 
stand. “‘But still, what is it for a perception to be aware of itself 
as a member of that relational unity of perceptions we call a mind? 
I do not know the answer to this question.” 

In order to discuss this matter philosophically one would have 
among other things to analyse the meaning of statements like “I 
have a perception’”’ and “I am aware that I have a perception.” 
And I cannot attempt this at the close of an article. I shall content 
myself with the following observations, though Mr. MacNabb 
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might possibly think that they are not relevant to the point at 
issue. There is, I think, some sense in talking about the “‘surface”’ 
of the self, the “deeper self” and so on, though I admit that such 
hrases stand in need of close analysis. When talking of the 
‘deepest centre” of the soul, St. John of the Cross first states that 
“the soul, inasmuch as it is spirit, has not height and depth, nor 

reater or lesser degrees of profundity in its own being, as have 
Bodies that can be measured” (Living Flame, stanza 1, section 10). 
He then goes on to say that “we term the deepest centre of a 
thing the farthest point to which its being and virtue and the 
force of its operation and movement can attain, and beyond 
which they cannot pass” (Ibid., section 11). He then proceeds: 
**The centre of the soul is God; and when the soul has attained 
to Him according to the whole capacity of its being, and according 
to the force of its operation, it will have reached the last and the 
deep centre of the soul”’ (Ibid., section 12). I suggest that Hume’s 
perplexities and doubts about the existence of any “‘spiritual 
substance” arise, and that his suggestions gain what plausibility 
they have, when one remains at what I shall call the “‘surface”’ 
of the self. That is to say, his doubts appear the more forcible in 
proportion as one adopts the attitude of a spectator and looks into 
the mind, as into a theatre, in which distinct “‘perceptions”’ 
succeed one another. For one sees the players without seeing the 
theatre. But doubt about Hume’s position arises when one retreats 
a bit into oneself, as it were, and reflects that the perceptions are 
one’s own and that one is aware of them as one’s own. Finally, in 
the concentration of the soul at its deepest levels in silent com- 
munion with God (and perhaps one can say the same in regard to 
the moment of really important choices) it becomes impossible 
to think of the soul as simply a “bundle of perceptions.” The 
sceptic might say that at such moments one does not think of 
oneself, and therefore one naturally does not analyse the self 
phenomenalistically. But if one is going to speak philosophically 
about the self, one must think about it; and this means adopting 
the attitude of the spectator. This may be the case; but one is not 
debarred from taking into account different manifestations of the 
human being’s psychic life. Mystical experience as such is not 
a normal experience. But most people, I suppose, have to make 
a really important decision at some time or other in their lives. 
And, though mystical experience may not be normal, something 
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can be said about it. Otherwise mystical theologians and psycho- 
logists would not be able to write about it at all. To the extent 
to which it is reflected in the writings of mystics it can be taken 
as a datum. And this is, in fact, what psychologists do when they 
concern themselves with the subject. It is not irrelevant, then, 
to a discussion of the nature of the self to ask whether there would 
be any sense in speaking of a perception as enjoying a mystical 
experience or of a relational unity of perceptions as making an 
important choice. To speak in this way would seem to me 
extremely peculiar. 


AN ELIZABETHAN 
ADVENTURER 
The Career of Sir Antony Standen—I 


By 
GEOFFREY ASHE 


Elizabeth during her last years, few had seen so much as 

Sir Antony Standen, and few of comparable interest have 
since been so utterly forgotten. This man, who was on the spot 
at the murder of Rizzio, the insurrection of the Low Countries, 
the sailing of the Armada, the raid on Cadiz, and the war in 
Ireland; who entered the palaces of the King of Spain and the 
Sultan; who was a friend of Essex, Bacon, and perhaps Shake- 
speare; who was a master-spy and almost a Cardinal—this man 
survives in modern books as hardly more than a handful of 
footnotes. The Dictionary of National Biography devotes no article 
to him. The scattered paragraphs in the histories, taken together, 
leave the impression that Standen was a mixture of fool and 
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knave, a traitor first to England and then to Spain, and an irre- 
sponsible intriguer who took on secret commissions and gave 
away his associates. This impression is unjust. To replace the 
puny but nasty caricature with a reasonable likeness, I want here 
to elucidate, if possible, the course he pursued in European 
politics, and the role he played in his split and suffering religious 
community. 

To sum up the case in brief, Sir Antony was the first Jacobite. 
In tracing his career, one discerns the beginnings of all that one 
connects with the advocacy of Stuart claims in England. 

The Standens were Catholics of the Thames Valley. An 
Edmund, whom I take to be Sir Antony’s father, held the post of 
Clerk of the Stable under Edward VI. He had at least five sons 
and at least one daughter. For some unfathomable reason, two 
of the sons were called Antony. Perhaps, when the younger was 
baptized, the elder was not expected to live, and the parents were 
determined to have an Antony somehow. But both survived—to 
the confusion of the nursery, the perplexity of historians, and the 
enlivenment of Europe. 

Born about 1538, or a little before, the elder Antony (the one 
with whom we are concerned) figured among the first knights 
created by Queen Elizabeth. Evidently his father stood high in 
favour at Court. He and his namesake, however, threw their 
prospects away. They mixed with. the entourage of Margaret, 
Countess of Lennox, and put themselves under colourable sus- 
picion of treason. Elizabeth might have borne with their Catholi- 
cism, but a time came when it threatened to involve a substitution 
of Queens, and that was beyond bearing. In 1565, under a cloud, 
the two Antonys headed north and entered the service of Mary 
Stuart. Edmund wrote to them, affectionately, pathetically, 
begging them to seek friends in Scotland influential enough to 
soften Elizabeth. He hoped in vain. They stayed where they 
were, and when Darnley became a sort of king, he made the 
younger his cupbearer and the elder (who was a dashing rider) his 
Master of the Horse. ? 

There is little to record till March 1566. According to his own 
account, Sir Antony hurtles into history in the hour when 
Rizzio hurtles out. His version of the assassination, composed in 
old age for the benefit of James I, lays claim to an exploit which 
no impartial witness confirms. Darnley, he says, had led him up 
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to the room by a private staircase. The murderers burst in, and 
he saw them drag Rizzio away. Then he saw something else: the 
secretary was not the only person in danger. Feardonside aimed a 
‘wa at the pregnant Queen. It failed to go off, but an instant 

ter Ballantyne rushed at her from another quarter, waving a 
dagger. The horrified Standen sprang forward, seized Ballantyne 
by the wrist, and flung him down. This was not the end of his 
doings. It was he also who afterwards obtained horses and escorted 
the Queen, with her husband, to Dunbar. When her son was 
born in June, she invited Standen to render him the first homage 
of England, saying, “You saved his life.” 

The narrative as a whole is romantic and doubtless unreliable, 
but in its main particulars it holds together. It has a strong aesthetic 
attraction—like the story of Drouet’s cart, so brilliantly exploited 
by Hilaire Belloc. If Drouet’s cart had stuck, when he tried to use 
it to block the flight of Louis XVI, the French Revolution would 
have failed. Similarly, if Standen’s foot had slipped when he 
pounced on Ballantyne, England would have fallen into anarchy 
at the death of Elizabeth. What matters, anyhow, is that Sir 
Antony sincerely believed his story. From the moment of that 
dramatic oath to the prince he had so fortunately preserved, 
there could be no going back. Come what might, he would never 
rest till James Stuart was crowned at Westminster. 

As matters stood, however, somebody else had designs in that 
direction. The wretched Darnley was positively buoyant, already 
imagining himself on the throne of Elizabeth. To hasten the 
expected rebellion, he kept up a futile correspondence with re- 
cusants in the West Country, using a solitary messenger who 
wandered to and fro disguised as a Scotsman. Darnley unfolded 
the secrets of the conspiracy before his Master of the Horse and 
his cupbearer. Brandishing a map, he pointed to the Scilly Isles, 
and explained how he would possess himself of their armaments. 
The Antonys were doubtless duly impressed. There was at the 
Scottish Court another refugee, Master William Rogers, a man 
loud in support of Mary; and to this congenial acquaintance they 
disclosed the King’s projects. But they underestimated the 
English régime they had left behind. The ingratiating Rogers 
hurried away with his information and wrote a letter passing it 
on to William Cecil, in whose pay he was. He ended by proposing 
that Cecil should order a ship to put in at Leith, so that he, Rogers, 
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could decoy the Standens aboard and send them home under 
lock and key. Something of the kind had been tried before, but 
the wind had blown the wrong way, and the Standens had 
guilelessly come ashore again bringing a keepsake for the Queen. 
Rogers’ suggestion apparently led to nothing more fruitful. 
Caution on the part of the brothers seems the least likely explana- 
tion. Cecil, presumably, did not think them worth the effort; 
thirty years later he sill considered Sir Antony a trifle absurd. 

The Standens’ insouciance had other awkward results. They 
imported their mistresses (very temporary mistresses, one gathers) 
into the royal residence. Darnley’s stock, never exactly high, 
sank lower still, and Sir Antony began to find the atmosphere 
hostile. Nevertheless, Darnley honoured him with a Scottish 
accolade. 

In August 1566 the knight’s employer sent him on a mission 
to Paris, ostensibly to buy stallions, but also, probably, to explain 
the position to the King of France. Mary had worn the crown in 
that country, and her willing subordination of Scotland had 
endeared her to those whose credulity might now prove disastrous. 
The official tale of her favourite’s murder had become so elabo- 
rately false that a tactful personal presentation must have seemed 
imperative. While abroad interviewing the insane Charles and the 
Guises, Standen was confronted by fresh messengers out of 
Scotland, with dispatches about a fresh murder—one that required 
even more explaining. During. the Queen’s absence at a ball, 
Darnley had been blown up with gunpowder, or strangled, or 
both. It all sounded most confused; but clearly he was not going 
to want his horses. The Scottish nobles, moreover, clamoured 
dangerously. To them Standen had no attachment of any descrip- 
tion. His only Scottish tie was with Mary Stuart, his chosen 
sovereign. Either he stood by her and courted death if he went 
back, or he washed his hands of Scotland entirely. In the upshot, 
whichever decision he embraced, he could hardly return to 
Holyrood. 

He decided to uphold Mary, but at a prudent distance. He 
stopped in France. His younger brother, facing the same crisis in 
Edinburgh, decided for home. Deserting Scotland and its lady 
together, he collected a — (four other Englishmen had the 
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same idea simultaneously) and hastened off via Berwick. The 


Marshal of the city imprisoned him, and wrote to London for 
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instructions. His release was delayed, but in the summer of 1567 
he managed to complete his journey. For a while he drops out 
of sight. 

Sir Antony lived in Paris, nursing what he regarded as 
grievances, of Scots origin. Norris, the English Ambassador, 
believed him a true penitent, and even communicated with Cecil 
about him, saying: ‘‘He has been so beaten with his own rod as 
shall be occasion for him ever to beware the like which has 
passed.”” This mood was transitory. Late in 1569, emboldened by 
an allowance from the friendly Cardinal of Lorraine, Standen 
threw himself into preparations for a French expedition on behalf 
of his fallen Queen. There is cause to think that the organizers sent 
him to Ireland as a spy. This plan proved abortive, and, although 
Mary was paying him, he denounced one of her well-wishers to 
Norris. Whenever he breathed the air of France he became totally 
unreliable. Throughout his life we encounter a succession of angry 
Frenchmen exclaiming Nous sommes trahis. In 1571, having worn 
out his welcome, Standen crossed the Pyrenees. He reached 
Madrid on December 16. King Philip granted him a pension of 
150 ducats, and packed him off to the English malcontents in 
Flanders. 

His second passage through France did not escape the notice 
of a traveller in Blois named Sir Francis Walsingham. Thus that 
notable figure crosses his track for the first time. Cocking an ear 
as the renegade scampered past, Sir Francis caught the echoes of 
his loquacity, and judged that the Catholics intended to rise that 
summer. He informed Cecil (now Lord Burghley) to this effect, 
and arranged to have Standen spied upon. 

Flanders was in a complicated condition. A group of English 
recusants, led by the Earl of Westmorland, had assembled in 
Brussels, where they intrigued with their friends at home and 
tried to attract visiting nobles like the young Edward Vere. Over 
their deliberations—if that is the proper word—hovered the 
phantasm of a Spanish descent on England in support of their 
party, to be preceded, accompanied, or followed by the rescue of 
Mary from the prison where her rival had put her. But around 
these gentlemen the turmoil in the Spanish possessions made their 
hopes look extremely problematical. What they needed was a 
great conqueror who would pacify the country and convert it into 
a base against Elizabeth. At last, sure enough, the conqueror 
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appeared: the “‘man sent from God” of Pius V, Don John of 
Austria, triumphant over the Turk at Lepanto and now assigned 
by his half-brother, Philip, to the charge of the Netherlands. He 
looked beyond to the captive Queen across the Channel, meaning 
to invade England with Spanish troops, pounce upon Mary’s 
jailers, and . . . marry her. As Andrew Lang remarked, Don John 
was without fear. The exiles clustered round him. 

This episode ought, by all the rules, to enter our story. But it 
doesn’t; and the reason is most engaging. 

In his Flemish viceroyalty, the hero had an extraordinary 
relative: his mother, Barbara Blomberg, the last mistress of 
Charles V, who had once distinguished herself by following the 
Emperor to his camp disguised as a man. King Philip could not 
make up his mind what to do with Barbara, and, indeed, her 
furious wilfulness terrified even Alva. The splendour of her 
bastard had drawn widespread attention to her, and to an episode 
in the late Emperor’s life which the piety and jealousy of his heir 
had combined to suppress. She lived on Philip's reluctant bounty, 
and contrived to make an extravagant display. Though no longer 
youthful, this fascinating and scandalous woman had for some 
time been encompassed by suitors; and among them, and thrust- 
ing his way forward into her favour, we find—amazingly—Sir 
Antony Standen. 

I think this episode implies something about him. But the 
“‘something”’ remains on the level of implication, because the sole 
accessible report of the matter is regrettably brief. It seems that a 
little before the arrival of Don John, the liaison had gone so far 
that people thought the couple were married. And this was too 
much for Philip. He simply could not allow his sublime father’s 
companion to be carried off by a foreign fugitive several years 
younger than herself. Worse still, the presents the fellow gave her, 
and the clothes he wore to catch her eye, were all paid for out of 
the Spanish treasury. Such effrontery was monstrous. Philip 
lavished his ducats to make Englishmen fight for him and plot for 
him, not to help them woo Madame de Blomberg and lower the 
prestige of the incoming Governor. So he stopped Standen’s 
pension, and forced him to quit Flanders, followed by the regrets 
of many friends, and by the maledictions of certain Frenchmen 
(who said he had betrayed a French army to Alva). The King’s 
wrath propelled its victim clear across Europe. When, in 1577, 
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Don John broached his invasion scheme, Standen was at 
Constantinople. 

He had shown himself willing to abandon the Spanish cause for 
the sake of an amour. We never do hear of him in direct associa- 
tion with Philip’s enterprises against England. Indirectly he may 
have done rather more than he bargained for. As a result of his 
adventure with Barbara, that lady entered into correspondence 
with the Queen of Scots, and it was through her that Don John 
received his intended bride’s portrait. (The role of Barbara in this 
project has hitherto escaped the historians.) But although Standen 
may have set a part of the mechanism in motion, there is no 
sign that he meant to do so. After all, whatever Don John himself 
wished, the invasion would certainly have become a Spanish 
conquest of England; and no shred of evidence exists that Standen 
would ever have approved of any such thing. He played with 
fire, and repented, but he never went as far as arson. 

When one studies him carefully, the image of the traitor or 
extremist recedes, and another, less distinct but more attractive, 
replaces it. Those few authors who have glanced at his odyssey 
suppose he was a tricky creature who first fought for Philip and 
then went over because he was bored or bribed. The former 
accusation is quite unsubstantiated. Sir Antony temporarily 
accepted his meagre pension, and afterwards felt as guilty as 
Coriolanus, but he never earned it. In his letters his dislike for 
the Spaniards is manifest. He may have done a little to help them 
in France during 1572, but that is all. The occasion of his break 
was half comic, half tragic; in neither aspect does it fit either a 
politician or a self-seeker. As for his final reconciliation with 
England, that, like the rest, is at least capable of explanation in 
terms of a wholly respectable ruling motive. 

Psychologically, Standen is one of the most interesting of the 
exiled recusants. He was a man fundamentally loyal and constant, 
but because his loyalty and constancy were confined to a few 
objects, he was capable of changes in other respects that gave him 
an air of instability. He served what he conceived to be the best 
interests of Mary and then her son, and he served them without 
wavering. From about 1580 onwards the eventual accession of 
James to the throne of England was the pole-star of his political 
life. One is rather touched by his devotion to le prince lointain. 
Perhaps his attitude was at bottom paternal. James was a sub- 
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stitute for the child he had never had, just as Mary, in a remote 
way, was a substitute for the wife he had never married. The 
most likely key to his career is his idealization of this uncouth 
Scotsman, to whom he had sworn allegiance from the beginning, 
and for whose very existence he proudly assumed the responsi- 
bility. During James’s minority, Standen upheld the rights of his 
mother; when, having grown to manhood, James allied himself 
with Elizabeth, Standen did the same; and later, as we shall see, 
his proto-Jacobite sympathies restored him to England, drew him 
into the Essex adventure, and at last drove him overseas again in 
a nightmare of disillusionment. 

His religion was equally consistent. He always remained frankly 
Catholic, and without gaining thereby in money or advancement. 
He did little to aid the pro-Spanish Catholicism of the West- 
morland set, a move which might have got him promotion. 
Nor did he try to mend his fortunes by becoming a priest, though, 
as events demonstrated, his chances of the Red Hat would have 
been excellent. Nor did he meddle in the war of factions within 
the Church. A moderate himself, he was not, like so many, an 
aggressive or propagandist moderate. He held the Jesuits in 
honour, did not minimize the persecution in England, and never 
joined the plots against Allen. He was, I think, a rather likeable 
person. According to a Flanders agent of Walsingham’s, Sir 
Antony Standen was “‘very well thought of” by all the best 
inhabitants there. 

Standen’s trip to Turkey occupied him till 1578. It established 
a link with the Sultan’s secretary, who became one of his man 
correspondents. He recorded his impressions in a memoir stil 
extant, and travelled west again. There are dubious traces of 
another journey through France and Spain, but he next becomes 
clearly visible in Florence. Here, through Mary’s influence, he 
obtained a post at the court of Francis de’ Medici, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, as gentleman-in-waiting to the Grand Duchess 
Bianca—the infamous and much publicized Bianca Capello. It 
was not a lucrative post; in fact, strictly speaking, it did not pay 
at all, because the duties entailed following the Court round the 
country on a horse, which the office-holder, on his stipend of 
sixteen crowns a month, could not keep fed. Sir Antony depended, 
therefore, on Mary’s generosity, and when he wrote to her (as 


he occasionally did), he had to mingle begging with state affairs. 
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He resumed his labours on behalf of the Stuarts, and kept in 
touch with Archbishop Beaton, Mary’s ambassador in Paris. In 
1583-4 he was trying to foster the proposed agreement between 
the Queen and her son, and to combat the slanders against her, 
with which he had familiarized himself. Meanwhile he zealously 
cultivated Francis de’ Medici, who asked for the Prince’s por- 
trait, and wondered if James would care to marry his daughter 
Eleanor. Standen did his best to promote the match, and though 
he failed he laid the foundation of a long cordiality. But exile had 
wearied him, and he told Beaton, and the Bishop of Ross, that 
he wanted to return to Scotland to serve his lord. He was sick of 
the counter-casters of Florence: he called them ‘“‘the quin- 
tessence of the subtlety of Italy, who do not easily embark them- 
selves without biscuit.” 

In this project of a homecoming, the Scottish bishops were 
not his only resource. About 1582 he began a correspondence 
with Walsingham, who furtively paid him for driblets of 
Levantine intelligence.t Her Majesty’s Secretary confided in no 
one, except Robert Beale, the Clerk of the Privy Council, to 
whom he wrote: “The man you know well enough, and how 
ill he is affected.’’ Despite this characterization, several letters 
were carried back and forth. The exchange petered out, however, 
and Standen’s hopes of paving the way for his return (if indeed 
he had that in mind) showed every sign of exhaustion. 

The year 1586 brought a revolution. King James, who had 
freed himself from tutelage, ended a long uncertainty by accept- 
ing the friendship of Queen Elizabeth. She agreed to subsidize 
him and acknowledge his rights (though rather vaguely) as her 
successor. Mary soon afterwards fell into the Babington trap, 
and James did not exert himself to save her. When all was lost, 
Sir Antony Standen responded to the change in his Prince’s policy. 
In 1587, after what was doubtless an agonized hesitation, we find 
him suddenly a person of consequence. Still in Florence, he is 
now an arch-organizer of English espionage, dispatching agents 
here and there about Europe to watch the mustering of the 
Armada. Walsingham sends him money, and—sometimes under 
false names—he writes copious and detailed reports, mixed with 
ideology. ‘‘I am a pure Englishman,” he says (signing the letter 


t He probably approached Walsingham through Antony Junior, who was 
living at Chertsey and had influential friends. 
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“Pompeo Pellegrini’), “and consequently wish the good of 
England, the ruin whereof must necessarily follow, if it should 
come under the yoke of people divided from us by the seas, and 
specially of whose insolency in regiment I am too well acquainted 
with.” Again: “For my country I wish it were Catholic, or at 
least that Catholics might live without molestation. . . . To have 
the Religion restored by violent hand, and that by our mortal 
foes, I never could like of; rather wish I to be underground 
than to see that doleful day.” This tune goes manly. He states 
his position exactly as it is. Apostasy or dissimulation would 
certainly have helped his cause in the land where he hoped to 
be forgiven. 

He had always been homesick, and it is pleasant to find, at an 
even later date, that there were several ides in England of 
whom he had not wholly lost sight. One letter destined for him, 
which was never delivered, told of a tragedy. He had a sister 
married to Thomas Heath, a recusant citizen of London. Early in 
1589 officials raided Heath’s house in its master’s absence, and 
Mrs. Heath, realizing what was afoot, died of shock. Her husband 
was captured and imprisoned in Newgate, along with George 
Stoker, a servant of the Earl of Northumberland, and Robert 
Bellamy, another Londoner, some of whose brothers had been 
hanged as accessories after an attempt to rescue Queen Mary. 
All three managed to escape by cracking open a faulty partition, 
and Bellamy fled through Scotland, Norway and Germany with 
a packet of letters for priests and friends on the Continent. 
Stoker and Heath both wrote to Standen. The brothers-in-law 
had never met, but Sir Antony was not ignorant of the family 
into which his sister had married, for the letter contained news 
of several other Heaths. , 

It failed to reach him. In the territory of Duke John Casimir, 
Walsingham’s German ally, the luckless Bellamy was arrested, 
and the Duke sent a transcript of his interrogation to England, 
together with copies of the letters. Burghley, in the margin, 
meticulously noted the names of the various Heaths, and Wal- 
singham ordered Bellamy’s repatriation. On November 25 the 
prisoner was ““examined”’ in the usual manner. 

But this is anticipating. Sir Antony, for the moment, is still 
in Florence, bribing Portuguese and reckoning up infantry, while 
the English enterprise of Philip matures. 
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The exact scope of his espionage is hard to determine. He cer- 
tainly employed agents in Spain, and he appears to have main- 
tained others in the camp of Parma. His correspondence in the 
1580’s, all too little of which survives, conveys the impression of 
an extraordinarily wide range of contacts. He was in communica- 
tion with the most prominent members of the Scots Catholic 
colony in Paris. He contrived, no doubt by judicious dissembling, 
to get on friendly terms with Sir William Stanley, the principal 
English soldier in Spanish service. From a statement he made long 
after to Father Persons, it appears that for some time he exchanged 
letters every week with Thomas Fitzherbert, who was to rise 
high in the Society of Jesus. Meanwhile he never lost touch with 
Constantinople. By some mysterious channel he even received 
news of the docking at Alexandria of a ship called the Tiger, 
which Walsingham, for reasons unknown, desired to keep under 
observation. Some of his activities could probably be called 
treacherous, in the sense in which every spy acts treacherously, 
but I find no evidence that he deceived any of his own country- 
men, except those who had altogether allied themselves with 
Philip. He did a great deal; even Elizabeth was at last prevailed 
on to grant him a pension of £100 a year. Conyers Read, Wal- 
singham’s biographer, considers Standen to have been chiefly 
responsible for the fact that in 1588 the English Government was 
almost as well informed about the size and strength of the 
Armada as its own commander. 

The approach of the crisis found Standen at the centre of 
things. In 1587 the Grand Duke and Duchess of Florence died, 
almost simultaneously. Ferdinand, the new Duke, was a Cardinal. 
There was therefore no Grand Duchess, and no need for a Grand 
Duchess’s gentleman-in-waiting. Sir Antony seems to have been 
dismissed. His immediate usefulness lay in Spain; to Spain 
accordingly he went. When the Armada put to sea Standen was 
one of the spectators. 

His movements during the next two years are almost impos- 
sible to follow. He returned to Florence, accompanied, according 
to one report, by Sir William Stanley. Then he went to Spain 
again, and started out northward with the idea of spying on 
Spanish preparations in Brittany, where Philip was trying to 
establish a naval base. But Nemesis overtook him. At Bordeaux 
he was arrested—on suspicion of being a Spanish agent. The 
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local authorities stowed him away in jail and kept him there for 
some months. They might have be him indefinitely had not a 
liberator arrived, in the person of Anthony Bacon. 

Francis’ ailing but energetic brother was travelling through 
Europe contriving an intelligence system of his own. Walsingham 
was dead, and the Lord Treasurer Burghley officially handled all 
these matters, but Anthony Bacon had constituted himself un- 
official Foreign Secretary to the Earl of Essex, and hoped, by 
building up a superior service, to render the Queen’s favourite 
indispensable. He was intelligent, whole-hearted and generous. 
While he rested in Bordeaux, suffering from his chronic ailments, 
a letter reached him (April 8, 1591) signed “Andrew Sandal.” 
This name was another of Standen’s aliases. After a good deal of 
wire-pulling, Anthony Bacon managed to secure the exile’s 
release. Standen, his mind fixed on James, had formed a project 
of going to Scotland. Bacon, however, persuaded him to make 
for England instead, promising that he would be received with 
forgiveness and well looked after. He agreed to go, mainly, it 
seems, because Essex wanted James to succeed Elizabeth. 

He lingered another eighteen months on the Continent, supply- 
ing his rescuer with information sent under further pseudonyms, 
and then proceeded to Calais. Essex arranged the formalities of his 
crossing, but the mere physical act of getting away proved 
unexpectedly complicated. He passed through Calais surrounded 
by watchful eyes. Not only did the emissaries of Philip observe 
him, and follow him about trying to hinder his departure, but a 
spy of Burghley’s kept him under scrutiny also. Nothing he did 
escaped attention. He walked along the beach; and the Spaniards 
walked along behind him. He went to see the Governor; and by 
the next post England’s Lord Treasurer was apprised of the visit. 
Hesitant, aware of thefperils clustering round him, Standen wrote 
a long and angry epistle to Anthony Bacon. But at last he 
managed to embark. On June 13, 1593, he arrived in London, 
“es og his way unescorted to Gray’s Inn and the chambers of 
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ST. THOMAS MORE 


By 
Sir HENRY SLESSER 


HE LIFE AND MARTYRDOM of Saint Thomas More have 
been a constant embarrassment to Protestant and agnostic 
historians, and of necessity so, for, while they may, and do, 
praise his superb courage, learning and piety, they cannot but 
admit that the voluntary surrender of his great office and life 
was, from their point of view, a tragic error. Moreover he has 
offended against two other current assumptions, the omnipotence 
of Parliament and the acceptance of a commercial society. It is 
thus not surprising that, although More died in 1535, the world 
had to wait four hundred years before an unprejudiced account 
of the saint could be written. This was magnificently achieved 
by the late Professor R. W. Chambers, who himself was not a 
Catholic. He deals in detail with all the charges of inconsistency 
and reaction which have from time to time been levelled 
against the great Chancellor by ignorant or interested parties, 
and points out how More has the unique distinction of being 
venerated alike by Catholics and by advocates of Socialism. 
Utopia, written in Latin in 1516, was printed under the editor- 
ship of More’s great friend Erasmus; it did not appear in English 
until 1551; it was again translated by Burnet in 1684, moved by 
a Whig detestation of tyranny which he saw there condemned 
rather than from any real understanding of More’s social philo- 
sophy. The author of Utopia had read Plato’s Republic and 
Plutarch’s description of despotic Spartan life. When he means 
England, More often substitutes France, and is still able to speak 
of Henry as “a prince adorned with all the virtues that become a 
great monarch.” ““Few books have been more misunderstood 
than Utopia,” writes Chambers. “The remarkable thing about 
Utopia is the extent to which it adumbrates social and political 
reforms which have either been put in practice, or which have 
come to be regarded as very practical politics.” It is a stern and 
righteous puritanical State the author envisages; he assumes 
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the four cardinal classic virtues—Wisdom, Fortitude, Temperance 
and Justice—as obtaining in the imaginary State; enough, he says, 
to guarantee a good secular society, but one devoid of the essential 
three Christian virtues which are necessary for a fully developed 
collective life. 

The saint is the last of the medievals, and in seeking for the 
natural law in its social application, he is but following the 
tradition of Dante and other believers. It is a paradox that in 
the Middle Ages, so much more devout than our own time, the 
idealists were able, as few modern Christians are, to postulate a 
just society, and even a philosophy, based upon the old pre- 
Christian virtues. This is why, perhaps, even atheistic Pt on 
such as Kautsky, have lauded Saint Thomas More; they do not 
realize that his praise of pagan virtues and the natural law was but 
a foundation upon which all men could grow to appreciate the 
life Christian. Again, in emphasizing the place of Reason as the 
servant of Faith, More follows the Schoolmen; one of his chief 
subsequent disputes with the Reformers was on this very point; 
we know how opposed was Luther to philosophy. Ufopia, 
based on reason and philosophic ethics, is thus not set forth by 
More as a perfect State, as many confusedly believe, yet he is 
under no delusion that Christendom obtains in his time; the so- 
called ‘‘Christian Europeans with more than Reason to guide us,” 
he writes, “fight and are avaricious and extortionate in a way 
which the poor Utopians, resting only on Reason” would 
repudiate. Thus, in the matter of economics he writes by contrast 
with his own times, which saw.the beginnings of plutocratic 
commercialism: 


I would gladly hear any man compare the justice that is among 
them with that of all other nations; among whom, may I perish, 
if I see anything that looks either like justice or equity; for what 
justice is there in this: that a nobleman, a goldsmith, a banker, or 
any other man, that either does nothing at all, or, at best, is employed 
in things that are of no use to the public, should live in great luxury 
and splendour upon what is so ill acquired, and a mean man, a carter, 
a smith, or a seb ome that works harder even than the beasts 


themselves, and is employed in labours so necessary, that no common- 
wealth could hold out for a year without them, can only earn so 
poor a livelihood and lead so miserable a life, that the condition 
of the beasts is much better than theirs? For as the beasts do not work 
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so constantly, so they feed almost as well, and with more pleasure, 
and have no anxiety about what is to come, whilst these men are 
depressed by a barren and fruitless employment, and tormented 
with the apprehensions of want in their old age; since that which 
they get by their daily labour does but maintain them at present, 
and is consumed as fast as it comes in, there is no over-plus left to 


lay up for old age. 
And, as to politics, he adds: 


Is not that government both unjust and ungrateful, that is so 
prodigal of its favours to those that are called gentlemen, or gold- 
smiths, or such others who are idle, or live either by flattery or by 
contriving the arts of vain pleasure, and, on the other hand, takes 
no care of those of a meaner sort, such as ploughmen, colliers, and 
smiths, without whom it could not subsist? But after the public 
has reaped all the advantage of their service, and they come to be 
oppressed with age, sickness, and want, all their labours and the 
good they have done is forgotten, and all the recompense given 
them is that they are left to die in great misery. The richer sort are 
often endeavouring to bring the hire of labourers lower, not only 
by their fraudulent practices, but by the laws which they procure 
to be made to that effect, so that though it is a thing most unjust 
in itself to give such small rewards to those who deserve so well of 
the public, yet they have given those hardships the name and colour 
of justice, by procuring laws to be made for regulating them. 


Is it then remarkable that progressives commend him? 

Yet, of course, this is but half or less than half the story. Even 
in Utopia we find that the supremacy of the State is to be con- 
trolled by an entirely independent priesthood. To deny the 
immortality of the soul was, in Utopia, to be a criminal offence, 
and More is insistent against contemporary sceptics who declare 
that immortality can be supported by philosophy and Reason, 
apart altogether from Faith. His view is that of Plato (though 
some passages seem contradictory) rather than of Aristotle. It was 
the time when a professor at Bologna accepted immortality only 
on the grounds of Faith but not of Philosophy. The Lateran 
Council of 1513, so important became the matter, had to 
pronounce upon it. 

In his private life, More showed his earnest faith by practising 
austerities and many devotions and wore a hair shirt. He was, 
though it is difficult for moderns to realize it, both humanist 
and religious. After leaving Oxford, for four years, while a 
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student, he shared “without vow’’ the life of the Carthusian 
monks. At the same time he studied Greek with Grocyn and 
Linacre, though at his father’s request he continued, not so readily, 
the study of the law; but his mind was so magnificent an instru- 
ment that in all these, and many other pursuits, he excelled and, 
when in 1504 he was elected to Parliament as a Burgess, he 
added new public responsibilities to his varied personal activities. 

And here, in Parliament, “‘a beardless boy,’ as his critics called 
him, he showed the first sign of his amazing fortitude, for he took 
upon himself, with a clear knowledge of the consequence of his 
acts, to challenge the demands which the avaricious monarch, 
Henry VII, was making on the lieges for the payment of fees 
for the knighthood of his son, Arthur, and the marriage of his 
daughter to the King of Scots. According to Roper, Henry 
demanded {£90,000 but got less than half that sum, largely 
because the “boy,” in the language of a courtier, had disappointed 
“all the King’s purpose.” In the result the Judge, his father, had 
to pay a fine of £100; a vicarious punishment, but, to the end 
of Henry’s life, More was in great disfavour, if not in actual 
danger. Not until Henry died was More free from apprehension. 
This was in April 1509, and More’s poem on the occasion of 
Henry VIII's accession, a eulogium to the new King, grants only 
the virtue of prudence to the late monarch. “‘Avarice has fled the 
country,” “Our King is not after gold but virtue,” and more to 
the same effect. 

Erasmus, who had returned to England, was then writing in 
More’s house, and in 1510 More.was appointed under-Sheriff of 
London, a post carrying serious legal responsibilities. It was his 
first public office; at home his house was filled with scholars and 
happy young people—‘‘a gentleman of great learning, both in 
law, art and divinity, having no man like him now alive as a 
layman”’—also, “‘in his confession to be so pure, so clean, with 
great study, deliberation, and devotion, I never heard many 
— wrote the Carthusian Father Bouge in whose parish More 

welt. 

But trouble was soon to come. On November 1, 1517, Luther 
had published his Theses at Wittenberg and within three years 
he had torn Christendom asunder. So far, Henry was on the side 
of the Church and wrote a treatise maintaining the authority 
of the Pope, but later Henry accused More of helping him to 
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write this book, to which Sir Thomas replied that “he had only 


been a sorter out and placer of the principal matters,’ and 
reminding Henry that in political matters he and the Pope might 
find themselves at variance. To which Henry had answered 
“We have received from that See our crown imperial,” which, 
comments More, “‘till His Grace with his own mouth told it me, 
I never heard of before.”’ 

All this shows how intimate the King had become with his 
councillor, for More had joined the Council in October 1517. 
Soon he was Under-Treasurer, in June 1520 he was at the Field 
of Cloth of Gold and was in France in 1517 and 1527, and later 
is found working with Wolsey, in arranging an alliance with the 
Emperor Charles against France. Yet even now, when all seemed 
so prosperous, he was moved to write what Chambers calls “the 
grimmest of all his books,’ The Four Last Things. Meditation 
upon death, he prophetically declares, though he was now fast 
involved in the distractions of business and the Court, is our 
true purpose here. Life is a prison, “yourself a prisoner condemned 
to death, from which you cannot escape,” the ruler is but ‘‘one 
prisoner bearing a rule among the remnant, as the tapster does 
at the Marshalsea.”” Next, More becomes Speaker, in which 
capacity he angered Wolsey by communicating the unwillingness 
of the Commons to grant him all he wanted for the war with 
France; More himself, we may believe, hating war always, was 
glad to associate himself with his fellow commoners. 

Yet when Francis was captured at Pavia, England’s ally Spain 
would do nothing to help her to regain the lost French provinces; 
and now, as the chronicler Hall says, “All people cursed the 
Cardinal and the war with France was condemned.” Wolsey, 
perplexed, now took the step which has had the most calamitous 
results for this realm. The King was disturbed at his failure to 
beget a male heir, and the Cardinal, hoping for a fresh French 
marriage and alliance, did much to encourage the idea that the 
royal union with the Spanish Catherine was invalid. The Queen 
refused to agree, the Bishops, being consulted, were not unani- 
mous and in consequence on June 18, 1529, a Legatine Court was 
set up composed of Wolsey and Campeggio to decide the matter, 
but in July Clement revoked the Legatine Commission and 
recalled the case to Rome. 

Enraged at the delay, Henry caused Wolsey to be indicted 
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under the Common Law and so, as Belloc says, ‘‘the man who 
represented the highest authority of the autonomous Church was 
challenged by the civil power.” He pleaded guilty and so sur- 
rendered the Catholic Church in England to Henry; it was the 
beginning of the Reformation.” 

It was in these circumstances that More became Lord Chan- 
cellor; he knew that, Wolsey dead, the Lords were conspiring to 
rob the Church, but he, a layman, was prepared to do what he 
could to save her. It is recorded that the King had to labour to 
win Saint Thomas to persuade him to take the seals, but even 
then he would not agree to the matter of the divorce. This was 
on October 25, 1529. Soon, as expected, the King began to attack 
the clergy for allowing Wolsey’s appeal to the Pope (made at 
Henry’s request !). They were fined vast sums by a civil court under 
the old statute of Premunire which forbade certain appeals to 
Rome and, even more ominous for the future, had to acknow- 
ledge the King to be “‘their singular, only and supreme Lord, 
and, so far as the law of Christ allows [this an amendment of Bishop 
Fisher] even Supreme Head.” Next the clergy were denounced 
to Parliament as “‘but half our subjects—yea and scarce our sub- 
jects.” The oath of prelates to the Pope at their consecration 
was similarly denounced, and, in May 1532, the clergy again 
surrendered to the King. Next day, More resigned the seals 
which he had held since 1529. Abandoned by the prelates 
themselves, save only Fisher, he gave up all, for, as he said later at 
his trial, the royal supremacy is “grounded upon an Act of 
Parliament directly repugnant to_the laws of God and his holy 
Church, the supreme government of which, or of any part 
whereof, may no temporal prince presume by any law to take 
upon him, as rightfully belonging to the See of Rome, a spiritual 
pre-eminence by the mouth of our Saviour himself, personally 
present upon earth, only to St. Peter and his successors, bishops 
of the same See by special prerogative granted.” This plea 
(that the law binding upon Christian men is to be considered 
under two heads, the divine and natural on the one hand, and the 
local municipal on the other—the laws of Kings and Parliaments 
being ultimately subordinate to that of the Church especially 
where the Church normally exercises direct power) thus elo- 
quently made before the Lords and by them rejected, marks a 
change, both constitutional and moral, in the governance of 
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England which historians, for the most part, through intent or 
ignorance of the issues, have been very ready to ignore. The 
diarchical government of Pope and Emperor, which had existed 
since the time of Constantine, with its mutual responsibilities, 
functioning, despite many minor disputes as to the demarcation 
of powers, was now to be overthrown in England; never, save 
in the reign of Mary, to be restored; broadly speaking, Saint 
Thomas More was its last official lay protagonist. 

As Richard O'Sullivan has said, ““The trial and execution of 

Sir Thomas More are a turning point in English Law,” or to 

uote a non-Catholic, Holdsworth, to the same effect, ““The 
legislation which deposed the Pope and made the Church an 
integral part of the State, had made it clear that the morality of 
the provisions of the law could not be regarded by the Courts.” 
This, and not the accession of the Tudors, was the crisis of English 
history, and More, called to take his part in it, failed not. He is 
the opponent of that “‘isolation,”’ now after many centuries again 
being questioned, for said he, on judgment being pronounced 
against him, ‘““This realm, being but one member and small part 
of the Church might not give a particular law disagreeable with 
the general law of Christ’s universal Catholic Church, no more 
than the City of London might make a law to bind the whole 
realm—and therefore I am not bound to conform my conscience 
to the council of one realm against the whole realm of 
Christendom.” 

All these, and similar considerations, must have moved More 
when, significantly, on the day after the surrender of the clergy, 
he resigned his great office. He had read to the Commons the 
various learned opinions which had been culled from Universities 
and other authorities on the validity of the Royal Marriage, by 
many oddly called the ““Divorce’’ question, but at the time known 
as the ‘‘King’s great matter,” and Saint Thomas, on learning that 
the Pope would not invalidate the marriage, thereby disturbing 
the dispensation of his predecessor, felt he could not countenance 
the union with Anne Boleyn, which he knew would, in any event, 
take place. The King affected to be not displeased and added, 
after thanking him for the good service he had done him, that 
he should not fail to find him a good and gracious lord. Whether 
More believed Henry or not we do not know, but he retired, 
living in peace, until on the coronation of Anne Boleyn he declined 
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to be present, though invited by three servile Bishops to attend. 
Cranmer, at Dunstable, had earlier pronounced the first marriage 
invalid, but this was to repudiate the papal jurisdiction and 
therefore the matter of the Coronation must have appeared to 
More, nor merely as a ceremony, but as a direct ignoring of the 
Pope’s authority. 

Now, in 1534, therefore, began those persecutions which 
ultimately resulted in his martyrdom. At first the attacks were 
petty, two cases of bribery, easily refuted, were brought against 
him in the Council. Next, in the affair of the ““Maid of Kent,” 
who had declared Catherine to be still a lawful wife, Fisher, 
More and the Archbishop Warham had interviewed her, but 
nothing had been said about the “‘Divorce.’’ Nevertheless, when 
she was accused of treason, More was introduced into the Bill 
of Attainder as an accomplice. It is said by Lord Campbell, in 
his Lives of the Lord Chancellors, that this was done “‘in the expecta- 
tion that he would yield.” As always, however, his fortitude was 
impregnable. He demanded to be heard in his defence in public, 
but the Council, being alarmed at the celebrity of his name, 
heard him in private. He was asked, at first courteously, to agree 
to the things which Henry had done, but he replied that the King 
had promised “no more to molest him therewith” and declined 
to vary his refusal to submit. He was even charged with helping 
the King to write his Assertion of the Seven Sacraments against 
Luther, which earned that monarch the title of “Defender of 
the Faith,” to which, as has already been related, More modestly 
denied authorship. : 

He returned very merry, though eventually he had been 
severely threatened if he did not comply, and he knew what was 
before him. Roper, his son-in-law, thought that his name had 
been struck out of the bill, so happy was the saint, but More 
knew how little this would mean; his joy was due to the fact that 
he had been loyal to God and His Church and had not yielded to 
temptation; so may we, who are his spiritual children, act if ever 
the need should come upon us! 

The King was enraged and pressed that More’s name should 
remain in the bill, but the Council, “falling on their knees before 
him implored him to forbear,’ adding “They doubted not 
that they should find a more meet occasion to serve his turn, 
for that in the case of the Nun he was clearly innocent.” When so 
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informed, More but replied to his daughter, “quod differter non 
auferter”; he was without illusion as to his fate. 

He was right. It was next demanded that the royal supremacy 
in Church matters should be attested by oath to acknowledge the 
King “‘Head of the Church and to renounce all obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome, as having no more power than any other 
Bishop.”’ First it was administered to the clergy who, alas, largely 
forswore themselves, but now it was to be proffered to laymen, 
beginning with the late Chancellor. He was summoned to appear 
before the Commissioners on April 13, 1534, and, having been 
to Mass and Confession, departed without bidding farewell to 
his family, an unusual circumstance. On his way to Lambeth, 
he had said to his son-in-law these words: “I thank our Lord the 
field is won.” 

So far we have recounted the secular achievements of Sir 
Thomas, the winning of a name of international renown in 
scholarship, in administration and in law. As was said subsequently 
by Cardinal Pole, “Foreigners, who never saw him, were so 
affected with the news and circumstances of his death that they 
could not refrain from weeping; and as to myself, who write 
this at so considerable a distance of time, though I had few 
personal connections with him, yet I loved and honoured his 
probity, and knew the great emoluments his country received 
from it.” It was permitted to the great Cardinal, first to preside 
at the definitive Council of Trent and then to receive his country 
back to the Faith; to Thomas More from now on all glory, save 
that of martyrdom, was denied, for God disposes of His servants 
according to His pleasure. 

More, before the Commission, declared that he would accept 
so much of the oath as declared the statutory succession to the 
Crown, this being a civil matter, but said that to take the whole 
of it was contrary to his conscience. He was threatened with the 
royal displeasure. Cranmer endeavoured to ease matters with 
plausible compromises but More was firm in his refusal. He was 
committed to the care of the Abbot of Westminster, who had 
himself apostatized; four days later he was committed to the 
Tower. At this time there was no statute enforcing the oath, yet 
when the Abbot of Sion and three Carthusian monks for refusal 
were condemned, More said, on seeing them going to execution, 
“These blessed fathers be now as cheerfully going to their deaths 
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as bridegrooms to their marriage,” and sought to fortify his 
daughter against her grief at his suffering the same fate. It is 
narrated that his wife sought to break his resolution, but this is 
doubtful—in any case he remained steadfast. To Rich, Solicitor- 
General, interrogating, he said that Parliament might deal with 
temporal princes, but not with things of God; these words the 
ee a disgrace to his office, used against More at his 

While in the Tower, he wrote the Dialogue of Comfort, which 
has recently been republished. Unlike The Four Last Things it is a 
joyful work, defending the right of conscience to be free; that 
man may not have his belief dictated by a tyrant. The despot 
suggested is a Turkish one, but the analogy is clear. There followed 
a Treatise on the Passion, and with that he prepared himself for 
death, if indeed his whole life and thought had not been such a 
preparation. “Give me Thy grace, good Lord, to set the world 
at nought, to set my mind fast upon Thee,” he wrote in his 
Meditations, writing sometimes in ink, sometimes with charcoal, 
and at the end deprived even of books. 

At length the obligation of the oath of Supremacy was defined 
by Act of Parliament, for Fisher and More were regarded as 
the leaders of the resistance and it was determined to destroy them, 
if only to terrorize others. Now, after February 1, 1535, the full 
Statute of Treasons would apply to the recusants, with its terrible 
consequence of live disembowelling. This fate a threatened jury, 
forced to give a verdict of guilty, though hesitant, brought upon 
the heroic Carthusians. More, it was said by Cromwell, was 
making the others “‘so stiff as they be.”’ Certainly he, as a layman, 
would impress the masses by his piety and courage, so, after the 
trial which we have mentioned, More was condemned, after 
Rich had recounted his conversation when. More had declared 
in effect that neither Parliament nor King could depose the Head 
of the Church. Indeed, it was for this defence of the Church 
and Papacy that he died—““The King’s good servant, but God’s 
first” —“‘the most weighty words,’ comments Chambers, “‘ever 
spoken upon a scaffold.” 

It was not long before the consequences of the dethronement 
of final Christian authority, which Saint Thomas had foreseen, 
took effect. Bishops came to be nominated by the Crown through 
the legal coercion of Chapters, Canons were disallowed unless 
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with royal sanction, churches and monasteries were despoiled, 
the latter to be destroyed altogether, and soon even the Catholic 
doctrines which Henry, as spiritual head of a national Church 
enforced, were abandoned, to be replaced by Lutheran and 
Zwinglian heresies. International law collapsed for want of a 
common centre and in England the secular became paramount in 
all human life. 

So matters continued, Victorian publicists affirming that 
Parliament was absolutely supreme, as recently did the late 
Attorney-General, and only in our time when Parliament, fol- 
lowing Henry’s Statute of Proclamations, has delegated much 
of its sovereignty in turn to Ministers, have a few far-seeing 
lawyers discerned the trend of the times. 

Revolts from the supremacy of the Crown in religious matters 
have come from the Left as well as from the Right—Non- 
conformity in all its forms had at least this in common with the 
Catholic Church that it denies the right of a secular Parliament, 
now with a membership not necessarily Christian, to constrain 
its conscience. The National Assembly of the Anglican Church 
is an attempt, futile in essentials as the debates on the Prayer Book 
have shown, to recover independence, and again many Christians 
are looking to their Mother Church for instruction and salvation. 

In all this we must acknowledge the really miraculous fore- 
sight of Saint Thomas More, who, among other supreme 
excellencies, may be extolled as a prophet. Moreover, we must 
never forget he is a saint and, as such, intercedes for us in heaven. 
Though all the sanctified may enjoy a common beatitude, yet 
each also, as a personality, has his own peculiar nobility, and we 
Catholic lawyers, whether we sit as judges or argue as advocates, 
cannot be unmindful of the greatest of lawyers; the only Bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, as the late Lord Russell declared in Saint Thomas 
More’s own judgment-hall, to be canonized; an event which 
took place in 1935, when he and his fellow prisoner and loyal 
Catholic, Bishop Fisher, were alike acclaimed as saints. 

It is the fashion of the times to discount the miraculous and 
the supernatural, but as Sir Thomas when Chancellor daily sought 
his father’s blessing, so may we, when exercising our judicial 
functions, humbly ask the blessing of Saint Thomas that so far 
as we are able we may administer justice in accordance with the 
divine law. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


A Survey of Recent Verse 


The Cliff's Edge: Songs of a Psychotic, by Eithne Tabor (Sheed and 
Ward 8s 6d). 

How Smoke Gets into the Air, by Terence Heywood (The Fortune 
Press 5s). 

Now—and Yesterday, by Erling A. Sorensen (Caledon Venster Printing 
Works, n.p.). 

The Golden House, by Joseph Rykwert. 

Poems, by Janet Erskine Stuart (Sands and Co. 6s). 

The Carved Stone, by George Rostrevor Hamilton (Heinemann tos 6d). 

Poems 1951 (Penguin Books 2s 6d). 

The Region of the Summer Stars, by Charles Williams (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 6s). 

The Age of ‘ Dragon, Poems 1930-1951, by John Lehmann (Longmans 
12s 6d). 

The Submerged Village, and Other Poems, by James Kirkup (Oxford 
University Press 7s 6d). 


Ii IS A SIGN OF THE TIMES that, as the public for poetry con- 
tinues to decline, poetry should increasingly be published for 
extra-literary reasons of one kind or another—because the author is 
an explorer, or a well-known novelist, or has been active in good 
works, or has won a prize, has died, is very old or very young. New 
poetry, it seems, can rarely be sold as poetry: it must be attached to 
some “line” or other. This is, indeed, to clutch at a straw, and it will 
keep neither author nor publisher afloat for long. 

It comes as no surprise, then, that Miss Tabor’s volume should be 
accompanied by a letter from the publisher to the reviewer which 
implies that the chief reason for suldication lay in the fact that the 
author was in a mental hospital and it was bélieved that publication 
would improve her condition. An eminently good reason, we feel, 
but we may wonder precisely what kind of reviewer the publisher 
has in his mind’s eye and what kind of effect he expects his letter to 
have. Its congratulatory reference to reviews and letters already 
received tends to arouse our suspicions, which are not allayed by the 
dust-cover’s cryptic remark that “‘these poems are not a literary 
exercise in the worst sense or even in the best.” 

It is.true, however, that as poetry they are neither of the best nor 
of the worst. Miss Tabor’s titles are the grimmest features of her 
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book—“Paranoid,” “Manic-Depressive Psychosis,” “Electroshock” 
and so forth—for the verse itself is generally a good deal more sober 
(in a good sense) than much of that at present under review. It is verse 
in the romantic tradition, some of it quite consciously constructed, 
one would say, to judge from the rather literary gestures—the recurrent 
“thee” and “thou,” the description of “Asylum” as “Prison of lost 
dreams,” and such passages as 


. .. my manacled soul, which the gods struck down, 
Like Prometheus of old, lies dying 


or 
... Weary unto death am I— 
Lonely as is the unfriended hawk 
Circling the grey and empty sky. .. . 


Mental illness does not inevitably bring with it any special gift of 
poetry. And the best poems here achieve their effect without our 


needing to know the author’s biography—like “Edge”’: 


Here the sea stops, and knocks imperiously, 
Urgently at the shore 

Heaving black shoulders up against the door. 
The low winds mutter in the sodden sedge— 
One step more from this storm-battered ledge 
And I am part of waves and crest and foam— 
They are knocking for me now, 

“Come home! Come home!” 


A more interesting piece of information provided by the publisher 
is that most of these poems were written during Miss Tabor’s 
eighteenth year. The derivativeness in that case assumes less importance, 
and the book assumes a new interest in the promise it holds out—of 
a later collection of poems, less painfully introduced, which will speak 
for themselves, as poems, and not as “Songs of a Psychotic.” 

Verse pours out of Mr. Heywood in a torrent, and nothing can 
stop it— 

Who would have known I copied out a line 
pickt from another notebook just at random, 


the author asks at one point, and the answer is—nobody at all. Words 
are not up to his loquacity and speed: they have to come in twos or 
threes or fours—“universalepochs,” “superotherworld,” “notquite- 
threedimension.”’ If this habit still doesn’t make him a Hopkins, at 
least it endows him with a certain laborious originality. 

Mr. Sorensen’s pamphlet (which seems to come from South Africa) 
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contains few poems, some good thoughts, and many clichés. It belongs 
to that category of verse which is neither “contemporary” (in any 
sense, good or bad) nor “traditional’”’ (whatever the tradition) but is, 
as it were, a kind of limbo whose population is continually being 
added to. 

Mr. Rykwert is certainly contemporary: the tone of voice of The 
Golden House is like that of Mr. Eliot’s Four Quartets played at double 
speed; his poem, too, has five sections: 


Inside the dark arch between the wings 
are the guardians of the divided ways . . . 
Incomprehensible when not singing in concert, compelling 
away from themselves, away from the point of support 
Into a suspense somewhere between deciding and wavering 
and only fire can melt, fire can make you 
Into one that will follow two ways 
about the single point, one that will understand the 
Incomprehensible. . . . 


Mr. Rykwert has one advantage over Mr. Eliot: he speaks with greater 
assurance and greater authority— 


Will all those who do not know what is not to be known 
leave off at this point. 


English must still be kept up; and it looks as if we shall have to defend 
English poetry against Mr. Eliot’s sincerest flatterers. 

Mother Stuart's Poems were originally published in 1924, and consist 
of devotional verse of an unexceptionable nature, clearly one by- 
— of a full and active life. This new edition reprints a preface 

y the Rev. William Roche, S.J., in which rather large claims are 
made: “the verses here printed manifest the great heart and clear 
deep-seeing eye of the poet and the mystic.” A sentence from Juliana 
of Norwich which Mother Stuart uses-as an epigraph to one of her 
poems—“‘His appearing shall be sweet, sudden, and He will be trusted, 
for He is full homely, courteous; blessed mote He be’”—seems to 
reprove Father Roche’s statement, at least on one score. 

The “Small Poems and Epigrams’’ of The Carved Stone suggest that 
their author puts his money on Form rather than Content. The former 
is extremely carefully and tastefully contrived but, with a bump of 
een, the latter emerges for the greater part trivial and 
even hackneyed. The epigrams are uneven; some are effective enough, 


but others flog dead horses with all the grace of a highly trained ballet 
dancer. Yet many of the gentler pieces contain lucid natural 
description— 
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Still bare the London plane-tree. But the sun 
Has pencilled it, how softly, on bare stone— 


conveyed with grace and precision. 

The prize-winning entries for the Festival of Britain Poetry Com- 
petition run by the Arts Council of Great Britain have been published 
by Penguin Books under the title, Poems 1951. The volume opens 
with an interesting introduction in which Mr. John Hayward, one of 
the judges, describes the aims of the venture and the quality of the 
entries. It has to be admitted that the venture does not rank with the 
Dome of Discovery or even with the Skylon. Poems 1951 are all 
conscientious, they show signs of protracted thinking about the nature 
of poetry, and many of them bear witness to that infinite capacity 
for taking pains which is still not genius. Mr. Hayward remarks that 
they “could only have been written in our time and in the prevailing 
climate of thought and sensibility.” And that, in a less happy way 
than he perhaps intends, is true. For the collection as a whole does 
remarkably little to alter “the prevailing climate of thought and 
sensibility,” and at this late date it should be clear that there is little 
point in being merely “contemporary.” It should be of considerable 
interest to the social historian of the future—but what most interested 
me, as a reader of poetry, was Mr. Robert Conquest’s cold, intelligent 
and self-contained “Reflections on Landscapes.’ 

I must admit to a blind spot for the poetry of Mr. Charles Williams. 
In The Region of the Summer Stars (first issued in 1944) he displays his 
gift for momentous, rolling phrases such as “propolitan are the 
porphyry chambers” and “the shed metrical of the shed anthropo- 
metrical,” yet this gift seems to go with a lack of feeling for words 
which can lead to such a humourless collocation as “the mesh of the 
net of the imperially bottomed glory,” and such circumlocutions as 
“the feminine headship of Logres, the queen Guinevere” and “castin 
missiles visible and invisible, words and stones.” The verse often male 
Blake’s prophetic books; for instance, 


The Scorpion-contingency, controlled and ensouled in Jerusalem, 
held its privy place; the Acts of Identity 

furnished with danger the anger of the laden tail. 

Earth and the queen’s body had base in Libra. 

Glorious over Logres, let the headship of the queen 

be seen, as Caucasia to Carbonek, as Logres to Sarras. 


Of course Mr. Williams is more sober, and no doubt he does not lack 
what Mr. Eliot (in speaking of Blake) called “a framework of accepted 
and traditional ideas.” But his work is poor in those brilliantly realized 
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and energetic images which light up the longer and darker works of 
Blake. There is nothing amateurish about The Region of Summer Stars: 
the author has a style—a very deliberate and carefully constructed and 
consistent one. Yet this book will appeal to students of ritual and 
romance rather than to readers of poetry. 


Neither, of course, is there anything amateurish about Mr. Lehmann, 
who remarks, “Poetry, I have always found, is a hard master.” These 
collected poems, written between 1930 and 1951, form an interesting 
index to a mind closely concerned with contemporary literature over 
this period. The early poems (when the author deliberately “chose 
verse vehicles of a long past period with rigid technical rules’) read 
like unusually good translations from the French, for though they 
impress us as having precisely achieved their object, yet they Tack the 
rhythmical vigour of good poetry made out of a native language. 
But this careful impoverishment is a good deal more pleasant than 
the violent mishandling of language and the self-conscious manoeuvring 
of old clichés under new wolf-skins which make up the greater part 
of contemporary verse. In later work, “Poems before War,’’ we notice 
that Mr. Lehmann tends to use generalizations—“Empire,” “freedom,” 
“the tortured”—in the way favoured by verse of the last twenty 
years, in spite of its declared preference for the particular and 
concrete. Here and in “Poems in Wartime and After” we are 
aware of much that we associate with the words “New Writing” — 
the themes of war, poverty, unemployment, strikes and police 
shooting down workers. The rhythms of the verse become less 
regular, and yet the whole is still clothed in a certain quietness: and 
we realize that Mr. Lehmann has always been a late Romantic, that in 
his work it is Nature that really comes alive, rather than Man. For his 
human beings are rarely altogether convincing: they appear in the 
form of circumlocutions—pilots are “the young masters of the age of 
flight,” and at the Armistice the soldier “from his forehead wipes the 
brand of Cain’’—whereas natural being is present in all simplicity and 
directness: “the bobbing blackbirds,” “he cou-rou of the doves,” 
“sleek crocuses,” “The beeches in their burning lines,/The drift of 
—s the ground,” and “the salt rotting smells/Of the things of 

€ sea. 


If Mr. Kirkup’s volume is finally a little disappointing it is because 
we looked forward to it with unusual interest. His verse impresses at 
once, but we sense that (like an inverted iceberg) there is less below 
the surface than is apparent above. So far, we suspect, Mr. Kirkup 
has found poetry a fairly easy mistress, and so the texture of his verse 
is, in a sense, too rich: for instance, “‘the lean, possessive tides’’ is a 
promising image in itself, but it occurs in this passage— 
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the lean, possessive tides, caressive currents of torn 
direction the great gale binds into banished gulfs, 

the steep-stacked clouds plunders and hauls bodily down, 
down, till the stars pass under with hisses long 

as the lost, lassooing shoals of the moon 

slinging their creamy ropes of foam 

to freeze and fasten on he shivering sands 


—where the total impression is one of sprawling diversity, fragmen- 
tariness, confusion, instead of operative emphasis, clarification and 
integration. The result is that the long poem from which this comes 
may strike us in the end as a rather fussy fuss about rather little. The 
reader may be aware, also, of crevices between Mr. Kirkup’s imagery 
and his “thought”: there is occasionally a suspicion of bathos when 
he sums up in overt statement—the mysterious poem “The Travelling 
Companion” ends with 


An interminable figure, wondering 


If he can ever yo pes again the solid and the true, 
If I am really I, and you were ever really you 


—while elsewhere we are told that 


Life dies in its first creation, breath, 
and nothing lives, that does not die in death. 


This is all the more marked in that other poems bear witness to Mr. 
Kirkup’s nice sense of humour—which is real humour, not that post- 
Eliot debasement of “wit”? which in much modern writing emerges 
as a feeble facetiousness—and excellent examples are “The Photo- 
graphic Mirror” and “A Company of Fools’; the latter, the most 
attractive new poem I have read for a long time, begins, 


He will not come 

because of fear of death or of a duke’s 

displeasure; he will not come for fame; 

for threats not come, nor for fair looks, 

nor for a nation’s public saints and private crooks. . . . 


Important as these criticisms of Mr. Kirkup’s present work are, 
there are important things which it says for itself in its own favour ; 
when this writer’s easy grace coincides with concentration, selection 
and precision, we have lines such as 


The grand piano dreams like an inverted lake 
that sheds on the dusk’s phantom shore its foam of keys 
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and (of the compass needle) 


dull snakes in model rocks 
dart such a — tongue as this 
distracted metal in its crystal cage. 


It looks as if the University of Leeds has made a worthy choice in its 
first appointment to the Gregory Fellowship in Poetry. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


REVIEWS 


TWO MORE MAURIACS 


The Little Misery, by Francois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard Hopkins (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode gs 6d). Galigai, by Frangois Mauriac (Choix French Book 
Club n.p.). 


MAURIAC must be tired of being told by critics, friendly or 

M. otherwise, that it is a pity he devotes so much attention as a 
writer to the baser side of human nature. Such at least is the criticism 
most frequently levelled against him by English readers, who, in any 
case, prefer a drop of ridicule in their unpleasant realities and are 
incapable of swallowing them neat. In a postscript to his latest novel 
Galigai (not yet translated) M. Mauriac defends himself against an 
attack of a somewhat similar nature. This particular attack is directed 
against one of his novels by a churchman who complains of it as being 
inutile, by which presumably he means that it lacks that purpose which, 
from the religious standpoint, alone makes a novel to be of any value. 
As against this charge ie author defends himself by pointing out in 
the first place the necessarily differing points of view of the Church 
on the one hand (including the pious layman) and the artist on the 
other: to the first a work of art, to be worthy of regard at all, must be 
a serviceable weapon, something which can be made use of for the 
glory of God; to ae artist it is a creation of his own, to the shaping and 
perfection of which his entire interest and care are directed. So far we 
are on familiar ground. But M. Mauriac goes rather farther; in fact 
he delivers a vigorous counter-attack. He has recently, he says, been 
obliged to read through once more his published works for the 
— of preparing > for a forthcoming complete edition, and 
een struck by the many instances he has found in them of divine 
Grace in action (though such instances appear rather more rarely, he adds, 
as he grows older); and in order to make his meaning clear he draws 
his readers’ attention in particular to the concluding sentences of the 
two short novels here under review. To those familiar with his works 
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other examples of this final hint that all is well will readily come to 
mind, of ‘which not the least striking occurs in That which was Lost, 
when Tota, quite unaware of her brother’s vocation to the priesthood 
is travelling home with him:— 

“But, of course, I was forgetting your love affair! But I don’t suppose 
it is very far afield.” 

She could see that Alain was saying something, but owing to the 
roar of the train she could not hear his reply:— 

“Quite close; a mere stone’s throw away.” 

In which connection, too, one inevitably recalls Mr. Graham 
Greene, who of all English writers owes most to M. Mauriac, and in 
particular the unforgettable and purely Mauriacian note struck in the 
closing sentences of The Power and the Glory, when the boy who is 
clearly marked out as his eventual successor lets in the new priest:— 


“If you would let me come in,” the man said with an odd 
frightened smile, and suddenly lowering his voice he said to the boy: 
“T am a priest.” 

“You?” the boy exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he said gently. “My name is Father . . .” But the boy had 
already swung the door open and put his lips to his hand before 
the a could give himself a name. 


But to return to the two books which are our immediate concern 
here. They are, as has already been mentioned, short, both being well 
under 200 pages in length. The Little Misery (Sagouin) which Mr. 
Gerard Hopkins has translated with his usual skill, is the story of a 
small boy, the sole issue of a loveless marriage between the uncouth 
scion of an ancient house and a woman of somewhat lower social 
rank, who is the innocent though unattractive victim of the emotional 
stresses which surround him. For one moment he glimpses happiness 
when it is decided to place him, for his education, under the care of 
Robert Bordas, a radical and even supposedly Communist school- 
master in the village; but what with the schoolmaster’s fears of com- 
plications arising from association with the boy’s mother who has 
already been the cause of some scandal, albeit quite innocently, 
on the one hand, and the unbending prejudice of the boy’s own 

andmother on the other, the idea is abandoned, the boy drowns 
himself, and, in doing so, involves his father in the catastrophe as well. 

Bordas is left regretting that he had not availed himself of the 
opportunity offered to save the boy from the deadly environment 
which had been so greatly responsible for his tragic end: 


He had sent him into the darkness for ever. But was it really 
darkness? He strained his eyes . . . seeking the kingdom of the spirit 
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where, rapt away into eternity, the boy could see him still, and 
on his cheek . . . a tear he had not thought to wipe away. 


Galigai deals with a David-and-Jonathan friendship between two 
young men living in a small cathedral town in Guienne, one of whom 
falls in love with the daughter of a rich local family. Marie, the girl 
in question, is only seventeen and is under the care of a governess, a 
plain, sex-starved, middle-aged woman. Marie returns Gilles’ love 
and, thanks to an infatuation which the governess, whom the young 
men nickname Galigai, develops for Gilles’ friend Nicholas, clandestine 
meetings are arranged by her for the lovers. In order to help his friend 
Nicholas encourages the governess to believe that he will marry her, 
fighting down the inner repulsion that he feels for her. She, however, 
is by far the stronger character, and it is the very ascendancy that she 
gains over him, that eventually causes him to break away and tell her, 
with all the brutal frankness of a thoroughly scared male, that he 
wishes to have nothing more to do with her. She then falls into the 
arms of her now widowed employer, while Marie and her young 
man pair off happily. We are left with a picture of Nicholas alone: 


A lendroit ot une coupe de pins délivrait un grand espace de 
ciel il s’arréte, tourna la téte, et vit empétré dans 4 toits b noire 
cathédrale échouée. Les insectes humains avaient pourtent construit 
cette nef démesurée 4 la mesure de l'amour. . . . Nicolas Plassac 
marche encore jusqu’a l’endroit ot la route traverse le Leyrot. 
Etranger a lui-méme, détaché de toute créature, il s’asait sur le 
parapet et il demeurait 14 comme s’il avait donné rendez-vous a 
quelqu’un. 


In order fully to appreciate the author’s intention here the last word 
should be taken as written with a capital letter. For truly M. Mauriac, 
whatever his over-anxious critics—whether clerical or not—may say, 
is a writer with a purpose. He is very far from being an artless teller 
of tales. He writes, as he should be réad, with care; and, moreover, 
with a highly deceptive ease of style. He is above all a master of 
allusion and of the Toh touch. In Galigai, for example, the cathedral, 
which is not mentioned often, is given nevertheless the importance 
of a major character; the reader cannot help being conscious throughout 
of its imposing presence. Just as M. Mauriac himself remains, in the 
world of modern literature, like Fujiyama in the depiction of Japanese 
landscape, a remote but omnipresent, lowering, but, above all, signifi- 
cant figure. 


J. H. F. McEwen 
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AUGUSTUS JOHN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Chiaroscuro: Fragments of an Autobiography, by Augustus John (Jonathan 
Cape 30s). 
i WOULD BE HARD to find three or four characters of the stature 
of Augustus John in the Freudianized Northern Europe of today. 
He is a throwback to heroic times, before ideas were rationed, opinions 
mass-produced, and genders forcibly subjected to atomic fission. A 
very Pantagruel, he survived, intact, the all-conquering invasion of 
foreign “healers” who so thoroughly purveyed the ailments in which 
they specialize, to the inhabitants of these islands, that it may well be 
said that what the Firewater was to the noble Red Man of America, so 
was Psychoanalysis to the noble White Man of Northern Europe—and 
above all to his glorious literature, once the mainspring of his 
prestige, which it reduced to the useless ventriloquisings of intro- 
spective despair. It is above all in the sphere of autobiography that 
its worst effects can be seen. Sir Osbert Sitwell provided an exception, 
and here is another. Instead of treating us to the tortuous convolutions 
of internal self-analysis, Augustus John gives us a feast of original 
ideas, wit, and humour, peppered with lively anecdote, and salted 
with masterly descriptions of men, women, and places, in which 
the painter’s eye functions expertly through the medium of words. 
In i arrangement of these “fragments,” he gives us the kernel 
of his experience, without the shucks. The continuity is there without 
unnecessary details and irrelevancies. More biographies should follow 
this method. 

Some writer once compared John’s appearance to a cross between 
Jupiter and Rasputin. In these pages he divides himself into two 
counterparts, representing two moods of his nature. If he resembles 
any one before him in myth or history, in his normal mood, it is 
certainly the glorious old pagan Jupiter of Olympus whom he recalls, 
not only in his Jovial presence and build, but in his versatile ability 
to Jupify himself, in a trice, into anything from a frowning thunder- 
cloud to a shower of golden guineas—which last quick-change act 
he was always promptly generous to perform in aid of his many needy 
friends. What makes this book so irresistible is that the Juperies of 
Jupin (as La Fontaine, or Moliére, might call them) are recounted with 
all the original gusto and brio with which he performed or committed 
them. The chief excuse for being a pagan is to enjoy it as John does, 
but how few other pagans do! He gives the glory to God in his own 
grand, barbaric way, as a spermwhale-bull sends up thunder, and 
spray and flying rainbows, and then loops the loop, for sheer joy, 

ough the iridescent thunder-cloud he has raised. It is the faculty of 
the Celts to enjoy life under any conditions; but another reason for 
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his extra joy in life is that few people have equalled him in unselfish 


magnanimity—a rumbling, growling, leonine magnanimity which 
can save your life while it is blasting and damning your eyes. This 
snarling rumble disguises great profundities of tenderness, and also 
does duty as thunder to the Olympian majesty of Chelsea. It can be 
heard, or rather sensed, on almost every page of this book, wherever 
he has a playful dig at any of his old friends, Wyndham Lewis, 
Gogarty, John Sampson, and many others. These digs are seldom 
administered unjustly, as I must admit in my own case—though the 
impact feels more like the blow of an elephant’s trunk, or the kick of 
a horse, than the prod of an elbow. 

It would be wrong to compare to Rasputin the lesser member of 
the dual personality into which Mr. John sometimes separates in this 
book. This secondary personage, of whom we only get momentary 

limpses, lives on the shadowy side of the primary Jovian personage, 
like a pilot-fish beside a mighty whale; but he shares in all the gallan- 
tries, the fun, the booty, and the plunder, and is surely one of the 
luckiest satellites that ever lived! He plays a sort of Panurge to the 
great Pantagruel in the foreground, “_ his presence adds a poignancy 
to the more picaresque episodes in the book, where you can often 
sense him twirling his moustachios round the corner. The few glimpses 
we get of him a make us long for more, since, though more 
pleased with himself, he is quite as lovable, sympathetic, and diverting 
as his master, and arouses one’s envy in a very amusing way. He is no 
Rasputin, but a veteran “masher” who already, forty years ago, had 
developed a premature kink in his hams from handing round too many 
tea-cakes to duchesses. He may detract from his master in majesty, 
but adds to him in humanity—with a little amiable human weakness. 
Above all he helps to keep his master out of danger. Although there 
are some fine snaps of the Senior Partner, there is only one photo of 
this Sub-John included (a delicious one!). He is standing in the snow, 
in 1914, as a Major in some non-combatant army unit, wearing a 
beard in uniform, and straddling a pair of cavalry boots—with his 
toes pointed outwards, and the spurs turned in! It only needed a muff 
to complete the outfit! That is the only cavil I have against this book— 
there is too little of John “the Masher,” who is a sheer delight! 
Reproductions of John’s masterpieces alternate with photos in illus- 
trating this wonderful book, which is also full of brilliant verbal 
close-ups of all the celebrities and notorieties of the century, including 
Shaw, Wilde, Yeats, Wyndham Lewis, both Lawrences, Gogarty, 
Frank Harris, T. W. Earp, Peter Warlock, Epstein, Joyce, George 
Moore, and dozens of others. Since Sir ont Sitwell’s monu- 

mental series this is the best autobiography I’ve read. 
Roy CAMPBELL 
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Recherches de Science Religieuse: Mélanges se Lebreton (rue Monsieur 
15, Paris VII. Two volumes, 1,500 francs each). 


S pere TWO VOLUMES, each of 480 pages, contain sixty essays 
of the very highest interest and value, as we hope to indicate; but 
at first our mind is filled with the thought of the priest in homage to 
whom they are offered. Mgr. Blanchet, Rector of the Catholic Institute 
of Paris where Fr. Lebreton served nearly forty years, has written a 
preface which makes us wish to quote it in its entirety, so perfectly 
does it suit, in its quiet dignity, its completeness and its insight a theme 
where fulsome praise or spiritual intrusiveness would be wholly out 
of place. He recalls the firm classical foundation that underlay Fr. 
Lebreton’s later work: he insists on his determination never to take 
anything at second-hand but to go to the sources, and yet recalls (as 
Fr. Lebreton certainly would wish) those admirable and honourable 
scholars who were his guides, like Frs. de Grandmaison, d’Alés, Le 
Bachelet or Condamin. Mgr. Blanchet recalls too how Fr. Lebreton, 
during the modernist upheaval, retained his scientific probity and 
pce nl never condescended to mere polemics or even to purely 
negative “refutations,” and showed intimate sympathy with those 
whose consciences were in distress. I will but add my conviction that 
few, in his position, can have inspired so much respect, but also 
affection: he must feel sure that he has helped innumerable younger 
men not only to surmount despondency but to do good constructive 
work, and he will have won their everlasting gratitude. 

It is evidently impossible even to enumerate the essays that fill these 
volumes; still more, to discuss them. Some are too specialist save for 
professional students of Scripture or the Fathers or of ecclesiastical or 
mystical theology. The first two stand alone and recall Fr. Lebreton’s 
classical foundations: one deals with the oldest inscription in the 
Roman Forum; the other, with the essential difference between the 
ideal of the Buddhist king Asoka and those of the best, even, of 
Hellenistic kings. The section concerned with Scripture follows and 
begins with the careful study by Fr. Dubarle, O.P. of the Biblical 
grounds for Mary’s title “Second Eve.”’ Not intending to slight what 
we do not even name, we pass to an examination of the Messianic 
character of Psalm 2; to an excellent analysis of the “Canticle” and 
pages about the Angel Raphael in Tobias, and on one enigma in 
“Judith” which really throws light on the nature of that book. Fr. 
Vaccari, S.J. illuminates by enchanting reminiscences the parable of 
the Man without a Wedding Garment: a very subtle essay deals with 
the contacts between the Third and the Fourth Gospels; and two more 
seek to enter still more deeply into the mind of St. John. Prof. Giet 
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of Strasburg firmly denies that the “Symeon”’ of Acts xv, 14 can be 
“Simon,” i.e. Peter: he makes out a strong case; but for once we are 
not convinced. Much follows upon St. Paul: Fr. Benoit, O.P. discusses 
the disconcerting word “adoption” in Romans viii, 23, and decides 
on eliminating it: the Oratorian, Fr. Bouyer, discusses yet again, but 
in an original way, the word “harpagmos”’ in Phil. ii. Part II, on 
Christian Origins and Patristics, begins on page 323. But we feel that 
this catalogue of mere allusions has lasted long enough—in this part 
you will find essays on the formation of the Creeds, Clement, 
Hippolytus, St. Cyprian (lucidly explained by Fr. M. Bévenot, of 
Heythrop College) Chrysostom, Augustine; topics like the idea of 
Tradition or the Inspiration of the Fathers in east and west or the 
relation between the dogma of the Descent into Hell and Baptism; 
— like Franzelin; mysticism (to which French writers seem 
or some time to be returning) as observed in the Ignatian Exercises, 
Ruysbroeck, SS. John of the Cross and Paul of the Cross. The volumes 
end with what seems to be an exhaustive bibliography of Fr. Lebreton’s 
writings (even short articles) as from 1897. 

It would be an impertinence to praise the very high quality of these 
essays. I doubt if you would find more erudition anywhere, more 
friendly a sobriety, more urbane yet uncompromising an impartiality, 
more Se and courageous an approach to problems. For these and 
other virtues the book seems to me perfectly appropriate to him to 
whom it is offered. If it reveals the amazing eae in such work 
that has been made during the last thirty years, this must be due in 
large measure to Fr. Lebreton himself, and other great Catholic 
scholars among whom he has found a place. We wish that Fr. 
Lagrange and Fr. Delehaye had survived to be contributors, but they 
have bequeathed to us successors magnorum haud umquam indigni 


avoruvn—not once unworthy of their high ancestry. 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


GILLES DE RAIZ 


The Soul of Marshal Gilles de Raiz (1404-1440); by D. B. Wyndham 

Lewis (Eyre and Spottiswood 18s). 

ILLES DE RAIZ still exercises a fascination that might be disastrous 
(.. a reader as unstable as he, but Mr. Wyndham Lewis rids the tale 
of all morbidity by his exhaustive study of the Marshal’s setting, by 
the astringency of his style, his delight in bayoneting his pet aversions, 
for example, aesthetes and pundits, and, occasionally, by his devas- 
tating verdicts. If Gilles ended by murdering innocents for pleasure, 
that was the climax to a period of discernible degeneration, and was 
instigated (we shall see) by the suggestion and co-operation of 
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scoundrels more responsible far than he. In fact, he did so only in the 
last year of his life, and intermittently repented with much agony of 
soul, and, moreover, did not kill as many children as “‘a fashionable 
modern abortionist does for gain.” The boy’s parents had died when 
he was twelve: his proud Mammon-worshipping grandfather, Jean 
de Craon, got his appointed guardians set aside in his own favour. 
When Gilles was about thirteen, Craon arranged for him to marry a 
wealthy child aged four: this and another match came to nothing, but 
in 1420 the “tiger-cub” kidnapped a third young lady and made a 
monk marry them. But the marriage was “irregular,” for they were 
fourth-cousins and not for eighteen months was a dispensation obtained 
and their child legitimatized. The author explains the contemporary 
history of France clearly, if perhaps too lengthily, but shows how 
Gilles fell completely captive to St. Joan of Arc, fought gallantly at her 
side, assisted at Charles’s coronation and was made Marshal of France; 
had Joan survived, what might not have been his destiny? Maybe, 
suggests the author, a Loyola’s. But Joan and Craon died in the same 
year, and Gilles became master of a fantastic fortune which he thought 
inexhaustible—it was far from being so: he was constantly in desperate 
need of money, for he developed a mania for display, religious as 
well as artistic. . 

It was the need for money that turned him to alchemy—by no 
means a silly occupation: the extraction of gold from mercury is said 
to be possible but too expensive. The thing was done in January, 
1950. But it was a brief step from alchemy to magic, and in this the 
use of children’s blood seemed to be almost normal and necessary. 
Egged on by a wicked yet enigmatic Italian, Prelati, and helped by 
venal yet cowardly accomplices, Gilles tried to “‘raise the devil” to 
obtain money and power, though refusing to renounce his faith or 
even close his chapel. I think it was here that he passed from a sort of 
“utilitarian” blood-shedding into blood-lust: his murders were done 
with refinements of cruelty, along with sexual perversions, and were 
followed sometimes by a sort of stupor and always by enormous 
meals. Within a year the whole country-side had developed out of 
panic into fury: the Bishop of Nantes made the first move; the civil 
power (Duke John V) followed at once: the omnipotent lord of Raiz 
was arrested. The evidence given during his trial was so revolting that 
parts are left blank even in the printed editions of the Latin, and once 
the judges caused the Crucifix behind their seats to be veiled. Gilles 

assed from haughty silence to rage and to full confession. He was 
absolved, but executed with two companions on October 25, 1440. 
He was only thirty-six. Mr. Wyndham Lewis relates these last scenes — 
with due reticence, making clear, moreover, how true were the 
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dignity, justice and clemency of the judges. The story is unintelligible 
to one who does not see that Gilles a with all his soul in God, 
in the Devil, in Sin and in Forgiveness. Who knows but he is now in 
Paradise? 


HUNDRED YEARS WAR 


The Hundred Years War, by E. Perroy (Eyre and Spottiswoode 30s). 


— CONVENTION speaks of “The Hundred Years War, 
1337-1453. Yet the dreary succession of military and diplomatic 
episodes, occasionally enlivened by the victories of Agincourt and 
Crécy or by the personality of a Joan of Arc, and frequently relieved 
by long intervals of peace, do not form a single, coherent movement. 
One in wonders why the dates 1337 and 1453 have been chosen, 
for the first does not definitely begin a war, nor does the second 
definitely end one. By 1337 the feudal wars between the King of 
France and the King of England, occasioned by the ambiguous 
— of the Plantagenet English King—sovereign on his island 

ingdom but vassal for his continental possessions to the King of 
France—had been going on sporadically for over a century. Some 
historians have proposed, at the risk of confusion, but with justifica- 
tion, to call this period “the first hundred years war.” The first Treaty 
of Paris (1259) far from putting an end to this struggle, ensured its 
continuance by defining the delicate feudal relationship; while in the 
Treaties of Montreuil (1299) and Paris (1303) lay the origin of 
Edward III’s dynastic claim, which, though in no sense the cause of 
the new phase in the hostilities which began in 1337, does help to 
distinguish the wars of the period from those of the preceding century. 
The fall of Bordeaux in 1453 does not mark the cessation of Reoiliaies, 
but it does mark a turning-point. 

It is not an easy task to impose a unity upon the military, political 
and diplomatic episodes of Anglo-French history during the period 
1337-1453; nor is it easy to recount within the limits of a single 
volume the relationship between two distinct communities during 
such a century of change. An intimate knowledge of the history of 
the two countries, together with a first-hand acquaintance with the 
progress of modern research in each is necessary. Professor Perroy, 
who has studied and taught in this country for some years and who is 
now Professor of Medieval History at the Sorbonne, possesses these 
) apes hence the importance of the present work. He recounts 

e vicissitudes of this long protracted aan guides us deftly through 


the maze of intrigue, diplomacy, civil and social disturbances which 
accompany it, and does not isolate the Anglo-French relationship 
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from the general political, religious, social and economic background 
of the European scene. Beginning with a detailed description of both 
countries in 1337, he outlines the causes of the renewal of hostilities 
and rightly insists that the Hundred Years War was a feudal conflict 
in its origins. The narrative of events is divided into eight parts, each 
having a descriptive title and prefaced with a short introductory 
survey. In a final section the effects are summarized. This is a difficult 
problem, since during that long period there were so many other 
outstanding factors, besides this war, contributing towards political, 
economic and social change. The concluding chapter of this final 
section gives, by way of epilogue, an outline of the Anglo-French 
relationship at the end of the century. 

Professor Perroy combines sound scholarship with a forthright, 
lucid and attractive style. While in general the author’s sense of 
judgment is excellent, at times his estimates of individual characters 
are so vigorously expressed and are so much at variance with the 
traditional view, his interpretations of individual actions so definite, 
that many will regret the F omnem of reference to sources or to published 
works in support of his opinions. 

For the reviewer, one outstanding problem remains unsolved: the 
relative popularity of the French War in the England of 1337-1453 
as contrasted with the apathy, and at times open defiance, of the 
barons and people during the earlier period of the Anglo-French 
feudal wars. One would like to see a more detailed examination of 
the financial advantage to the country at large of the French posses- 
sions. Historians have compared the role of Guienne, vis-a-vis the 
English in the fourteenth century, to that of the colonies at a later 
date. This comparison is clearly an exaggeration, but it may contain 
a large element of truth. Did the young nation which was coming 
into being need some outlet for self-expression, some method of 
dispelling surplus energy, some goal for its vague aspirations which 
the French War—by the fifteenth century it had become such— 
supplied? In supplying this need, did the War turn aside this growing 
national energy from more natural and more profitable ventures? 
Was not the Tudor expansion but a different outlet for this same 
energy, and England’s a entry into the sphere of Renaissance 
geographical discovery and overseas expansion the result of pre- 
occupation with the French wars and the civil wars which followed 


them? 
P. J. DUNNING 
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THE BULL IN THE CHINA SHOP 


Picasso y el toro, by Vicente Marrero Suarez (Coleccién Esplandin, 
Madrid 30 pesetas). 

T IS A SIGN of the times when a Spaniard who has grown up since 
Tie Civil War writes a book on the art of Picasso, and doubly a sign 
of the times when the aspect of his art dealt with is the role of the bull 
and the bull-fight in it. For, whatever we think of the corrida, it is at the 
height of favour, though a well-known espada fears that true appreci- 
ation of its real nature is on the wane, and has written a book (with an 
epilogue by Ortega y Gasset, no less, who does not share the usual 
liberal puritanical attitude towards bull-fighting) to say so. (Domingo 
Ortega—no relation to the philosopher—in El arte del toreo, originally 
a lecture delivered in Madrid two years ago.) Then there are José 
Maria de Cossio’s learned three volumes, Los toros. 

Dali has chosen formally to reincorporate himself into his ancestral 
culture. It is unlikely that Picasso will relinquish his French naturaliza- 
tion papers, but it is less necessary. It is a strange thing that the more 
French Picasso has become as a painter the more intensely Spanish does 
his painting in its inmost, obstinate nature reveal itself to be. Indeed, 
the only Picasso painting (an early one done before he left Spain) on 
show in the Madrid Galleries is more French than the work which has 
since poured from his Paris studio, though, to be sure, the fauve lady 
who scorches the wall of the Museo de Arte Moderno is a good deal more 
fauve than her Parisian contemporaries, for Picasso’s extreme Spanish 
expressiveness was never overlaid by his impressionist manner. 

Sr. Marrero’s book is an essay in the intuitive interpretation of art. 
It is not the book of an artist but of an organized sensibility seeking the 
relations between Picasso, the bull and of each with Spain, a sensibility 
which has evidently reacted intensely to each of these experiences. It is 
characteristic of the contemporary young in Spain that in the eternal 
settling of differences between the individual and the potent Madre 
Espafia that every Spaniard has to g° gp there is a tendency to 
greater generosity, to a more inclusive calculation of values. The 
generation of ’98 was cantankerous and, worse still, did not know 
“its” own mind. The generation of the Second Republic can hardly be 
classified as either generous or inclusive. Immediately after the Civil 
War, rather understandably, there were some examples of clamping 
down. But here, we have a critic sympathetic to the corrida, as we 
expect from the present ambiente, but also, as we do not expect, to an 
artist a declared enemy of the present state of affairs, and whose work 
is in itself controversial. Sr. Marrero is, moreover, deeply aware of 
modern investigations in the origin of myths and of the philosophical 
penumbra of me new psychologies, especially of Freud and Jung. It 
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may be noted in passing that all this is assimilated into the framework 
of a robust Catholicien, as conscious of Maritain as of Romano 
Guardini. 

Without adopting any one theory, Sr. Marrero sees the corrida as a 
ritual survival corresponding to a sun myth (or all the sun myths, 
perhaps all the myths): the bull is the dragon of darkness, the fighter, 
the saviour of light, the horse his ally; at five o’clock in the afternoon 
the struggle with the powers of darkness begins and, if it is not a mala 
tarde, the light prevails even though the sun goes down. 

We are shown one of Picasso’s impressionist period Course de 
taureaux pieces side by side with one of his latest majolicas similarly 
decorated. The effect is startling : the emphasis on light - on darkness), 
the division of space between them, the ghost of the mandala-like 
divided circle that is so often to be sensed behind Picasso’s composi- 
tions. Sr. Marrero analyses several other pictures, stressing the minotaur 
element, the significance of the invariably white horse, the complex 
symbolism of Gernika and the allusion to the myth of Europa in the 
1946 picture of that subject, where the enigmatic quality of Picasso’s 
ultimate intuition is brought out most strongly, since the beholder 
scarcely knows whether the power of the bul is making quite away 
with Europa or whether Europa’s grasp on the horn implies any 
possibility of hope. 

Sr. Marrero himself, however, is far from ambiguous. For him the 
significance of the bull in Picasso is that it is the symbol of collective 
conflict for the West in the present century (as no doubt of personal 
conflict), and that it is the signal of danger from the dark powers 
Western man has unloosed. Nor is Sr. Marrero in doubt as to the 
source of strength. He recalls to us that the corrida in Spain is a fiesta, 
and that only community of beliefs can support the common holiday, 
and only the belief in Christ can make the very notion of festivi 
really credible to the mind of man. “But what does it matter,” en 
Sr. Marrero, —— Calderén, “that Europa’s robber triumph in 
appearance, so long as the Sun of Spain draw the sword of its first ray ?”’ 
It is not impossible that we are back to “something new out of Spain” 
in the present age. If Picasso lives to paint the other half of Gernika, 
where man shall have overcome the bull and the sun grown to its 
rightful size and the electric light bulb been dimmed, we shall know 
that Europa (and with her the world) is safe. But the interior corrida 
can never stop nor the ballade of the white horse reach its envoi. 


EDWARD SARMIENTO 
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APOTHEOSIS OF HUMANISM 


The Letters of Richard Wagner. The Burrell Collection, edited by John 
N. Burk (Gollancz 42s). 

HEN WAGNER, in his youth, said: “We two, the world and 

I, are stubborn fellows at loggerheads, and naturally whichever 
has the thinner skull will get it broken,” he was the heir to Beethoven, 
as a man as in his music. But his later egoism passed far beyond Beet- 
hoven’s assertiveness. The revelation of his ego became, for him, 
synonymous with the destiny of humanity; and it is tribute to the 
heroic quality of Wagner’s genius that he brought it off. The ultimate 
triumph of humanism is achieved in his work and career. He substi- 
tuted his own ego for what notions such as God and Civilization had 
meant in the past; and—even if with the agency of a young, mad 
king—he inverted traditional precedent by bul ing the temple for 
the hero-worshippers to congregate in, instead of creating art to serve 
the needs of the temple. As a composer he is the polar opposite to his 
contemporary Verdi. The latter was interested in human beings in 
dramatic conflict; Wagner was interested in symbols of his own ego. 
Even as early as Lohengrin we find the theme of the solitary hero in 
an alien pana Tristan is a direct dramatization of the situation existing 
between Wagner and Mathilde and Otto Wesendonck. 

It is not surprising that no composer should have written more 
about himself, or have been more written about by others, than this 
— hero of romanticism who marks the end, perhaps, of a phase 
of European history which began with the Renaissance. Wagner’s 
autobiography is probably the Temeeit and most self-revelatory ever 
written; even so, disciples and fanatics have quarrelled vehemently 
as to its “correct” interpretation. The Hon. Mrs. Burrell was an 
Englishwoman endowed with patience, pertinacity and a considerable 
fortune, who could not believe that the Master meant what he said 
when he admitted to behaving in a fashion less than heroic. She 
therefore set out to discover the Truth; and following up clues from 
a pirated complete edition of Mein Leben, unearthed a prodigious 
amount of new information, largely by way of Wagner’s step-daughter, 
Natalie Bilz-Blaner. 

The interpretation which Mrs. Burrell intended to give to this 
material, had she lived, would apparently have been, in the violence 
of its hostility to Cosima, emotionally unstable and invalid. That the 
material itself is often of great interest goes without question. In 
particular the letters to Minna reveal Wagner in an unexpectedly 
favourable light. When he says: “You cling to the peacefulness and 
permanence of existing conditions—I must break them to satisfy 
my inner being; . . . you cling with all your heart to property, to 
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home, household, hearth—I leave all that so that I can be an Individual 
(Mensch),’”’ one can only feel sorry for the poor woman. At the same 
time Wagner impresses one with a certain noble disinterestedness. 
He had to pursue the one and only cause in which he unequivocally 
believed; but he did not pursue it for material advancement, and if 
wives, lovers, friends and enemies alike had to be sacrificed to it at least 
he did not enjoy the infliction of pain. Though there is something 
monstrous about Wagner one cannot read this book without realizing 
that in a sense he was right; there is something, in the lineaments 
of the Monster, a little God-like. 

One should add that probably only Wagner specialists will want to 
read the book straight through, for although it includes a fascinating 
human document, it contains also a welter of ephemeral incrustations. 
It is important for scholars to have the material unadulterated, and with 
Mr. Burk’s exemplary notes and urbane connecting commentary. 
The average “cultivated person” will no doubt feel that with Mein 
Leben and Mr. Newman’s monumental biography he has had enough, 
or rather more. Wirrrip MELLERS 


Catholic Political Thought: 1789-1848. Texts selected with notes by 
Béla Menczer (Burns and Oates 18s). 


R. BELA MENCZER is known as a widely-read authority on 
thought, with special reference to France. 
In this volume he deals with a definite tendency among Catholic and 
kindred thinkers in that period, which ran counter to the facile themes 
of Revolution and Progress and that pointed to the dangerous and 
indeed disastrous consequences of such theories. In the problem of 
Liberty and Authority—the central motif of social and political 
thought—these thinkers, and with them, I imagine also Dr. Menczer, 
are on the side of the latter. They provide accordingly at the very least 
a helpful corrective to the glib progressive thinking of nineteenth- 
century Europe. The book contains a learned and wide-ranging 
introduction, in which Christian Europe is interpreted in terms of 
French development and of French writers. Nine individual thinkers 
are then summarized, with extracts from their writings. The principle 
of selection is that rather of themes dealt with than of particular 
prominence as Catholic writers, witness the inclusion of Balzac. The 
chapters on De Maistre and Louis Veuillot deserve individual mention, 
as does Dr. Menczer’s treatment of Donoso Cortes, whose analyses 
of contemporary — movements were so penetrating and 
a gg The book will serve an admirable purpose in enabling its 
reader to reinterpret the nineteenth century and to revalue ideas and 


tendencies which far too long have been uncritically accepted. 
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Spinoza, by Stuart Hampshire (Penguin Books 2s 6d). 
Au “7 du Spinozisme, by Paul Siwek, S.J. (Desclee De Brouwer, 

n.p.). 

PINOZA is the first volume in a new series of Pelicans in Philosophy. 
Orie new project will be warmly welcomed, more especially per- 
haps by the undergraduate population and their impoverished tutors. 

Mr. Hampshire has done well to stress the natura as against the 
Deus in Spinoza’s thought. The Spinoza which emerges is a more 
significant figure and certainly a less oppressive one than the “God 
intoxicated man” Spinoza which exercised its tyranny over the idealists. 

Even so, as Mr. Ayer says, “Even in Mr. Hampshire’s most lucid 
exposition of it, Spinoza’s thought is sometimes hard to follow.’’ Is 
the game really worth the candle? Allowing Spinoza his first move, 
there is then no movement out of “the solid block of intelligible 
necessity’ he presents us with. Having invented, in place of the God 
of creation, a unique all-inclusive totality, he has to invent things to 
include in it. These “sub-systems within the total system,” as Mr. 
Hampshire calls them, are y endowed with a conatus to give them 
a semblance of authenticity. Mr. Hampshire establishes a connection 
between this conatus and Freud’s libido; but the connection between 
= and Spinoza’s Deus sive natura is the hardest thing of all to 
follow. 

If I read rightly the intention behind Chapter 6 of Mr. Hampshire’s 
admirable exposition, the moral would seem to be, that we 3 after 
you have read Spinoza do you find out that you ought to have been 
reading Wittgenstein instead. 

It is a great tribute to Mr. Hampshire’s excellent handling of his 
difficult subject that one can put the case so clearly. This is a real 
philosophy book in that it does bring out the system, enabling one to 
see precisely where its defects lie. 

Professor Siwek’s new book on Spinoza incorporates two earlier 
studies not easily obtainable by the average reader: the one on Free- 
will, in the Revue Philosophique of Louvain; the other on Finality, a 
paper read before the International Congress at Amsterdam. These 
two problems are in Spinoza intimately connected, and it is part of 
Professor Siwek’s intention here to bring out the connection. But the 
special significance of the present work is the very complete study of 
Revelation which it contains and which raises considerations beyond 
the confines of Spinoza’s own thought. “In the same way the ethics of 
Spinoza will ever remain a sphinx-like riddle for whoever has not 

en the trouble to compare them with the views of Spinoza on 
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revealed religion.” Whether or no he succeeds in resolving the riddle, 
Professor Siwek has made himself the exponent of an aspect of 


Spinoza’s philosophy for the most part neglected by scholars. 
J. S. Dickie 


In Vallombrosa, by David Mathew (Collins tos 6d). 


Tz is the story of a brief episode (not without many hinted 
throw-backs) in the life of Christopher Tremayne, a well-bred, 
moneyless, futile Englishman who has practically been living on a 
not-well-bred, very wealthy widow, Mrs. Hardesty, who is deter- 
mined to marry him, for she is apparently convinced that her social 
position would thereby be ameliorated. A secondary character is 
Tremayne’s “best man,” a naval officer, Captain Bromage; and 
another, Prince Massa Fontana, undisguisedly planning to profit by 
the marriage, since Mrs. Hardesty’s estates adjoin his own and a com- 
bined management can hardly fail to make money for him. The 
author’s jo of these and other persons is, to say the least, un- 
idealizing, and at times caustic though not sour. His method is, largely, 
to use the “stream of consciousness,” quantities of very short verbless 
sentences, and questions deprived of any mark of interrogation. Even 
Captain Bromage, as his meditations flow forward, finds that “sud- 
denly an idea broke surface.’’ This extremely skilful book leaves us 
with an accentuated distaste for the English or Americans who visit or 
settle round Florence, where the scene is laid. 


Guilt, by Caryll Houselander (Sheed and Ward 18s). 


vo RATIONALISTS used to say that until the sense of 
guilt was eradicated, civilization could not so much as begin, And 
certainly in proportion as men have realized they believed only 
nominally in God, their sense of sin as such has faded out. We do not 
observe that any notable increase in civilization has followed; but we 
do see that the sense of sin has spread itself out in a thousand directions 
and become a sense of guilt. The result has been a terrible develop- 
ment of that ego-neurosis with which Miss Houselander deals. Evi- 
dently when the unhappy mind refuses to take God into account, it 
rushes along a hundred different avenues of escape and reaches only 
some new sort of unreality. 

Only too often the neurotic does not want to be cured—either out 
of despondency, or vanity: he wants to go on being interesting at 
least to himself. But Miss Houselander often points out that it must 
be the patient who “helps himself”; “he can do it”: “If he could only 
realize the delight that awaits him . . . he would make the effort 
required.” But could he? Would he? Why, even the least neurotic, 
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when told he must love God, will ask how he can add one cubit to 
his stature; and in fact, he cannot. Miss Houselander rightly empha- 
sizes the supreme importance of accepting the truth that God loves 
me, rather even than the duty that I ought to love God. But salvation 
lies wholly in the direction of disregarding what is even relatively 
negative (self) in favour of what is purely positive—God, Christ, and 
one’s neighbour for their sake. The value of her book is enhanced by 
the series of cases that she can quote and often illustrate from photo- 
graphs; but also, by her insisting that the genesis of a neurosis may lie 
quite outside the sufferer’s responsibility, so that a neurotic may be 
performing acts of real heroism in dealing with his neurosis—a heroism 
which no normal person may ever be asked for. In fact, neurosis and 
even hysteria (however that much abused word may have to be 
defined) may be the very material on which a soul has to work on its 
way towards sanctity. Now since even a canonized Saint is not a 
Saint when only half-way through his or her career, the sickly element 
may still be existing, though in process of being cured. Hagiographers 
ought to allow for this. Finally, a neurotic can sympathize with his 
fellow-sufferers far better than the “four-square man” may be able to, 
for he will probably shrug his shoulders and think that the neurotic is 
“a bit cracked” and leave it at that. Unhappily few priests can see these 
sufferers often enough or at sufficient length to be of substantial 
service, even if they have pluck enough to demand strict obedience 


from their client. 


Moral and Pastoral Theology: A Summary, by H. Davis, S.J. (Sheed and 
Ward 305). 
‘iy VIRTUE of this Summary is not only that its price renders 
it accessible to very many more priests than those who could 
spend 64s. on the full four volumes, but that comparison suggests that 
it is often clearer than the longer text. The author naturally did not 
want this book to replace a fuller study of its subject; it assumes that 
study to have been properly carried through, and that readers may 
be grateful for being reminded of conclusions reached, without asking 
to be iven all the reasons and references which justify them. No 
doubt her revision will some day be needed, as new “answers” 
are given by authority, and more is permitted than at present. Thus 
the recital of the Our Father along bert non-Catholics is now allowed; 
permission for public prayers for non-Catholic deceased may be 
granted in certain circumstances: it seems to be thought that should 
the State order cremation (in view of the expansion of towns and the 
difficulty of obtaining land for cemeteries and fear of infection), the 
actual prohibition might be to some degree modified. 
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Dieu Présent dans la Vie de l’Esprit, by F. Cayré, A.A. (Desclée de 
Brouwer, Paris, n.p.). 
Wr. PAYING LIP-SERVICE to St. Augustine as a philosopher, 
it is only too easy under the charm—or occasional irritation— 
of his style to fail to recognize the logical stringency of his arguments. 
Fr. Cayré secures this recognition by his keen and deep analysis of the 
greatest and most augustinian of Augustine’s arguments—his argument 
for the existence of God based on the mind’s submission to the Supreme 
Truth superior to every spirit (De libero arbitrio). 

After a careful exposition of the proof, the author devotes a whole 
chapter to a discussion of its demonstrative value. Particularly inter- 
esting is his rebuttal of the objection that, “The superiority attributed 
to the truth with respect to the intelligence is illusory, seeing that, in 
submitting to the truth, the intelligence is in sum submitting to its 
own nature and not to a superior reality.” Fr. Cayré points out that, 
however decisive this objection to a purely psychological theory on 
the origin of concepts, it misses its mark when the problem is the 
metaphysical one of the total raison d’étre of truth and of accounting 
for the very capacity of the intellect for truth. St. Thomas himself, in 
explaining this capacity, has recourse, both from the point of view of 
the object known and from that of the knowing ‘sealline, to a partici- 
pation of the First Truth. 

Fr. Cayré is not content simply to expose, analyse and justify the 
proof itself. He studies it in its historical context and in the ancient and 
modern systems with which its method has affinity. This gives his 
book, perhaps, an air of rather artificial construction. The style is not 
always easy: but the little book should be of great service to students 
of Augustine; and it cannot but encourage those who seek for God not 
just as an intellectual conviction but as the life of their whole spirit. 
“Where I found truth, there found I my God, Truth itself” (Confessions, 
X, xxiv, 35). 


John Who Saw, by A. H. N. Green-Armytage (Faber tos 6d). 


HE IDEA prompting this book is an admirable one. The author feels, 
5 pe justifiably, that the battle which has been raging for the last 
century or so over the Johannine Question (amongst so much biblical 
criticism) has reached the point where it is possible to take stock of the 
general position. He believes, too, that this is, after all, a question which 
is of primary importance to the average man; it should not remain a 
private fight between scripture scholars in two camps. “. . . To change 
the metaphor, we may say that the prosecuting ae 5 defending counsel 
have now resumed their seats. May not the jury, who have been sittin 
patiently in their box for over a century, retire to consider the evidence?” 
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So he sets out to “direct” that jury, by summing up and attempting 
to evaluate the evidence. The result is an impressive piece of haute 
vulgarisation. Mr. Green-Armytage seems to have read nearly every- 
thing that has been written in English about St. John’s Gospel and a 
representative amount of what has a written in French and German. 
He also possesses a great gift of compression, an attractive manner of 
presentation and a common-sense, down-to-earth ens which is 
most persuasive. It would be possible to criticize details here and there— 
and no doubt the professional critics will. But the average man will 
find this a most valuable book, and we think that, not only seminarians 
and others who study the scriptures, but even some of their professors 
will be glad to have this very useful summary of Johannine literature. 


Edith Stein, by Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C. (Sheed and 
Ward 155s). 

ANY NON-CATHOLICS and not a few Catholics have a sneak- 

ing sympathy with Stevenson’s condemnation of the contem- 


plative life: 


But still the Lord is Lord of Might, 
In deeds, in deeds he takes delight. 


| The Catholic apologist claims, of course, that the “‘activity”’ of the 
f contemplative is something immeasurably more important and indeed 

3 more effective than the C.O.D. results of mere natural busy-ness. But 
the apologist is glad when he can point to some tangible, obvious 

achievement on the part of contemplatives. We have it, in this country, 

in the story of the ers of the London Carthusians under Henry 

VIII. And now comes this story of a Carmelite nun, schooled by her 

life of withdrawal and penance, for the sort of heroism which links her 

with thousands of her contemporarits. She died as the victim of the 

insensate anti-Semitism of Hitler and his followers, and the story of 

her last days in the concentration camp shows her to have been a 

worthy daughter of St. Teresa who would have her nuns pray for 

fortitude. Had Edith Stein not met the end she did meet, she would 

nevertheless have been known as a remarkable woman. The manner 

F of her death sets the final stamp of authenticity on a story of selfless 
) pursuit of truth, of goodness, of God. Born of a devout Jewish family, 
she achieved early distinction as assistant to Husserl at Gottingen. But 
Phenomenology could not hold her; in the end it was the truth as 

lived in Carmel which was alone to satisfy her. This is a book to be 


grateful for. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 


into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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This ‘Anadin’ formula’ is a fast 

worker and any chemist will tell you 

why the relief lasts longer, without the 

risk of those unpleasant after-effects you 

used to have. Take a couple of ‘Anadin’ 

tablets at the first sign of a headache, and 
you’ll be surprised how soon it goes. 
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*because the balanced formula blends aspirin with phenacetin — for RAPID relief that 
lasts longer. And it includes caffeine and quinine, two stimulants which cut out the depressing 


after-effects so often felt after taking old-fashioned remedies. 
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